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THE MODERN CONCEPTION OF THE SCIENCE 
OF RELIGION.* 


THE science of religion is one of the earliest and one of the 
latest of the sciences. It is one of the earliest: for philosophy 
is the child of religion, and its first efforts are spent in the 
endeavor to find some kind of ratona/e for the religious con- 
sciousness. On the other hand, it is one of the latest : and that 
for a twofold reason. It is not till quite modern times that 
the necessary data of the science, the facts to be explained, 
have become fully accessible; and even so far as they were 
accessible before, the ideas and principles by which it is pos- 
sible to explain them had not been discovered, or, at least, 
had not been appreciated in their universal bearing. For, in 
the development of human thought there is always a double 
process, by which the ideas are brought to the facts, and the 
facts to the ideas; or, rather, these are two factors in one 
process, the warp and the woof, which are continually being 
woven together into the web of man’s intellectual life. The 
growing curiosity which leads men to investigate relations of 
the world or of human life, hitherto neglected or even regarded 
as unworthy of notice, is the result of the development of 
man’s spirit, and of the half-unconscious action of the new 
ideas which that development brings with it; and, on the 
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other hand, these new ideas, as we become more definitely 
aware of them, not only give new interest to the facts, but 
enable us to explain them. This is a view of our intellectual 
progress which at once avoids the false empiricism that sees 
nothing in growing knowledge but an accumulation of objec- 
tive materials, and the narrow a friort philosophy which re- 
gards truth as born, like Athena, from our brains, without the 
marriage of the soul with the world. It is undoubtedly in 
and through experience that all our knowledge comes, and 
looking inward without looking outward is a process which 
has never brought any fruit to the intelligence of man. Nihil 
in intellectu quod non prius in sensu. But, on the other hand, 
the world with which experience makes us acquainted is not 
something foreign to the intelligence, so that in seeking to 
understand z¢ we must needs lose ourse/ves. On the contrary, it 
is just in the effort to understand the world that the intelligence 
grows and comes into possession of itself; and, conversely, its 
understanding of the world is conditioned by its own growth. 
The world cannot answer unless the mind question it, and 
the nature of its questions is at every step determined by the 
stage of development which it has itself attained. Hence it 
seems at one time to be utterly blind to facts which at a sub- 
sequent time become its central interest, just because it has 
then reached the point in its life at which these facts are the 
nutriment it needs for further growth. At this point, there- 
fore, it feels constrained to ask a question which it has never 
asked before, and to collect eagerly the materials for an an- 
swer ; and the same impulse also brings to more explicit con- 
sciousness the ideas by means of which the facts may be made 
intelligible. Thus, even in the most empirical process of 
science we have no mere importing into the mind of an external 
matter alien to its own nature, but the satisfaction of impulses 
arising out of that nature, which therefore leads in the end to 
a growing consciousness of itself. It would, indeed, be strange 
if it were otherwise. We can take into our bodies only what 
the nature of these bodies enables us to assimilate,—only what 
they can use to build themselves up into their matured struc- 
ture. It would be strange if our minds were receptacles of 
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all kinds of matter, without reference to any need or constitu- 
tion of their own. The mind, indeed, is in one point different 
from the body, as it has a universal appetite and can assimilate 
all kinds of materials of knowledge; for, in a sense, there is 
nothing alien to it. But it can do so only in its own way and 
in its own time, and it refuses or even repels any information 
which does not answer its own questions, and so contribute 
to its own development. 

What is it, then, which has awakened the new modern in- 
terest in the science of religion, and has given rise to the per- 
sistent attempts which are now being made to investigate the 
facts of religious history in all times and places? What is it 
that has made us carry our eyes beyond the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments, which are directly connected with 
our own religious life, and beyond the classical mythology, 
which is immediately bound up with our literary culture,— 
that has set to our scholars the task of analyzing the Sacred 
Books of all nations, and seeking for the keys of all the 
mythologies? What is it that has raised the folk-lore, which 
was formerly left to children and old women, into an object 
of keen scientific curiosity, and made an army of careful ob- 
servers record with such perseverance the crudest supersti- 
tions of savages, and their most wayward fancies about the 
constitution of the universe and the powers that rule over it ? 
The folk-lore has not ceased to be childish, and, though it 
may carry in it some elements of genuine imagination, some 
hints at a poetic idealization of nature, which men will not 
willingly let die, it is not for these grains of gold that we turn 
over the infinite heaps of sand. Nothing can be more coarse 
and repulsive than are many of the superstitious customs of 
savages ; nothing can be more absurd and irrational than most 
of their ideas as to the constitution of the natural and the 
spiritual world. No civilized being could possibly look to 
such a source, either for moral guidance or intellectual light. 
What lends them their interest must therefore be their bearing 
on some new question which we are forced to ask, their value 
as giving further definition or illustration of some principle 
which we seek to verify. I do not, of course, mean that every 
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one who feels the impulse to investigate in this new branch of 
inquiry is conscious of the full meaning of what he is doing. 
The spirit of the time enlists many servants to whom it does not 
communicate the purpose of the orders it gives them. Hun- 
dreds feel the pressure of a new desire, the stimulus of a new 
curiosity, for one who asks himself distinctly what it is that 
he wants, or why he seeks to fill his mind with facts which to 
a previous age would have seemed intellectual lumber, as use- 
less to remember as the scandal of a village or the advertise- 
ments of a daily paper. But the éa‘uwy that thus possesses 
men is not a meaningless impulse, like a taste for collecting 
books whose value is their errata. It is a spiritual need, an 
intellectual and even a practical want of man’s spirit, which 
has been awakened by its past growth, and the satisfaction of 
which is necessary to its further growth. Yet undoubtedly it 
is well for us not only to obey the spirit of the time, but also to 
ask what it means, to try to understand the interest which 
such inquiries awaken in us, and to estimate the good that 
can come to us by discovering the answer tothem. For this, 
if we can attain it, will tend to give method and direction to 
our efforts after such answer, and it may to some extent prevent 
us from wandering into paths that lead to nothing, or attach- 
ing too much or too little importance to particular results. 

A full answer to this question must be postponed till we 
get a little further in our investigations. But, in the mean 
time, it is possible to indicate generally one or two points 
which lie almost on the surface. First of all, we may observe 
that the idea of the umity of mankind has within the last cen- 
tury become not merely a dogma, but an almost instinctive 
presupposition of all civilized men, and that, at the same time, 
it has been freed from the theological reservations and saving 
clauses with which it was formerly encumbered even among 
the Christian nations, which had, in a sense, accepted it as 
a truth. We know now, in a way in which it was never 
known befere, that humanity is a genus which has no proper 
species,—z.é., that the divisions between men are as nothing 
in comparison with the fundamental fact of self-consciousness 
which unites them all to each other. Ancient society was 
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built on the principle of natural kinship, and therefore ona 
principle which carried with it tribal or national exclusive- 
ness, even where it did not set up further barriers between the 
members of the society by immovable divisions of family from 
family, rank from rank, and caste from caste. The artificial 
unity of the Roman empire, however, with its equal justice 
and its rigid conception of the rights of the individual person, 
did much xegatively to break down these walls of separation 
between Greek and barbarian, Jew and Gentile, patrician and 
plebeian, master and slave. And Christianity sought /osz- 
tively to knit men together by a spiritual bond of fellowship, 
of which all men were regarded as capable. And if this doc- 
trine hid its levelling power in the very excess of an idealism, 
which treated all such distinctions as indifferent, and therefore 
allowed them to subsist; yet, by reducing them to the cate- 
gory of mere relative differences of worldly position, which.a 
few years must terminate, and by disregarding them in the 
order of the church, it spread through all the nations which it 
reached, a consciousness of the infinite value of each indi- 
vidual soul and of the comparative unimportance of the things 
that in this world divide one man from, or set him above, 
another,—a consciousness which in the long run must be fatal 
to all absolute claims of superiority. The belief that the best 
which man has it in him to do or to be, springs out of that 
which is common to all, and therefore that the highest good 
is open to all, is fatal to all systems of privilege, and it is 
equally fatal to all national exclusiveness. In the slow prog- 
ress of humanity, indeed, there is always a long way between 
the premises and the conclusion, between the germinating of 
an idea in the religious life and its manifestation as a trans- 
forming social principle; and it may work fora long time un- 
consciously as such a principle before it is explicitly recog- 
nized in its universal meaning. Yet, though a thousand years 
are as one day in the secular process of development, which 
is the manifestation of the divine spirit in man, the days and 
the years come to an end, and the fruit follows by an inevita- 
ble necessity upon the seed. The application of this idea to 
the case before us it is not difficult to see. The hyper-idealism 
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of early Christianity refused to question the justice of slavery 
in private life and of despotism in the state. It declared that 
the powers that be are ordained of God, without asking how 
they had been established or how they exercised their author- 
ity. And the medizval church was inclined in its asceticism 
rather to emphasize than to criticise the division between the 
spiritual and the secular orders, though it soon found itself 
forced by an inevitable logic to insist that the powers of the 
latter should be used in such a way as not to interfere with 
the higher interests of the former. But this claim inevitably 
grew into the demand of Hildebrand that the world should be 
subjected to the church. The Reformation brought with it 
a better solution of the difficulty, for it led to the denial of 
the division between world and church as anything more 
than a distinction of outward order, and to the assertion that 
the divine principle could be realized, and ought to be realized, 
in the life of the laity as much as in that of the clergy, in the 
state as much as in the church. In this way the theological 
limit to the realization of the divine principle in man was 
broken down. The new wine of Christian cosmopolitanism 
burst through the old bottles of spiritual and secular ex- 
clusiveness. The divine right of priests in the church and 
of a royal or noble “class in the world was set aside for the 
divine right of humanity. And the idea of a unity in men 
deeper than all racial and social distinctions, deeper than all 
distinctions of culture or even of religion, became for the first 
time a living force. As usual, the first expression of this 
truth was extremely one-sided. The cosmopolitanism of the 
last century carried the abstract assertion of the equality of 
men to the paradox that civilization itself is a moral disad- 
vantage, and that the genuine voice of humanity is to be 
heard only from the natural man, “the noble savage.” But 
the irrational consequences of a theory which treats the unity 
of human nature as the negation of all the different forms in 
which it has been or can be realized must not hide from us 
the immense gain for man’s intellectual and moral life which 
lies in the recognition of that unity. Looking at it in the 
former respect, with which we are more directly concerned, 
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we see that it furnished the intellectual key to a problem 
which the increasing intercourse of mankind, since the dis- 
covery of the New World, had been pressing upon men’s 
minds with ever greater insistence. The conviction that God 
has formed of one blood all the nations that dwell upon the 
earth—interpreted as meaning that, as regards that which is 
deepest and most important in human nature, men are essen- 
tially equal—supplied for the first time a point of view from 
which human life in all its heights and depths, and in the 
whole range of its history, could be brought within the sphere 
of science. It swept away at once the literary prejudices which 
caused classical models to be regarded as the only humane let- 
ters, and the religious prejudices which consecrated the history 
of the chosen people and of the early Christian church as the 
only sacred history. Above all, it set to science the problem 
how, out of our common humanity, we can explain the 
almost infinitely diversified forms of culture, literary, social, 
and religious, which we meet with in different times and in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. If we are not to count anything 
human alien to us, we must be able to understand every such 
form, not merely in the sense of gathering together the facts 
regarding it, and observing their general character, or even of 
discovering the laws of their co-existence and succession, but 
in the sense of throwing ourselves into them, realizing the 
states of mind in which they arose, the process of thought and 
feeling by which they grew, and the connection of the results 
to which they developed, with our own life and thought. In 
other words, this principle makes us conscious that we have 
not solved the scientific problem suggested by the lives of 
other men till we are able to live them over again, to repro- 
duce their movement in living imagination, and to repeat in 
conscious thought the unconscious logic of their growth. It 
is this desire for a living picture, still more for a rationale, of 
human life in all its forms, which prompts our minute research 
into even the most trivial point of custom and observance, of 
myth and doctrine, in ancient and modern nations, which 
makes our anthropologists at once so greedy of facts and so 
eagerly anxious to penetrate through the mere facts to the 
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principle that explains their genesis. We want not only to 
believe in the unity of man, the identity of the spirit of 
humanity in all times and places, but to see it; and we cannot 
see it aright unléss we both fe/ and think it, unless both by 
imagination and reason we can realize how, under the condi- 
tions, we might ourselves have developed into such ways of 
thinking and living. It is this impulse to realize and revivify 
the facts,.to make the past into a living present, while yet 
we understand its inner meaning in a way in which the present 
can never be understood by those who live in it,—it is this 
that characterizes the modern scientific spirit and differentiates 
it so completely from a mere casual and external curiosity. 
It is manifest that such an impulse can never be satisfied with 
any mere empirical collection of information, which still leaves 
us on the outside of that which we are observing, or, indeed, 
with anything short ofa real appreciation, both sympathetic and 
intuitive, of the nature of the process by which the one spirit 
of man manifests itself in all this difference of forms, and 
through them all is continually advancing to a fuller realiza- 
tion and a deeper comprehension of itself. 

And this leads me finally to point out that it is not merely 
the bare idea of the unity of man which now furnishes the 
guiding principle of science in this department, but the idea 
of that unity as manifesting itself in an organic process of de- 
velopment, first, in particular societies, and, secondly, in the 
life of humanity as a whole. This also is an idea which has 
gradually been gaining ground ever since the beginning of the 
Christian era, but which has for the first time taken an effec- 
tive form, as an instrument of science, in the present day. 
The favorite idea of the ancient world, an idea presented in 
early Greek philosophy, was that of a cycle of changes in 
which genesis from the original unity and return / it, or, as 
we should say, differentiation and integration, are not united, 
but follow each other. This idea seems to be adopted even 
by Aristotle. Among the Romans the constant march of the 
state through campaign after campaign, century after century, 
to the empire of the world, suggested to Livy the conception of 
a process of outward growth, which, however, seemed to him 
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to be accompanied by inward decay ; for the power and wealth 
which patriotism and discipline had won had, in his opinion, 
proved in the end fatal to the virtues which gave rise to them. 
Among the Jews prophecy,—in so far as it was not a mere 
arbitrary anticipation, but a foresight based upon insight,— 
implied a discernment of seeds of good and evil in the present 
which must necessarily ripen to a harvest of greater good and 
evil in the future; and, in this sense, prophecy is just develop- 
ment read forward. And when Christ spoke of his own 
ethical doctrine as a fulfilment of that which potentially or in 
germ was contained in the law, and at the same time repre- 
sented that doctrine as itself only a grain of mustard-seed 
which was one day to grow into the greatest of all trees, still 
more when he spoke of the corn of wheat that was to multiply 
by dying, he gave a clearer expression to the idea of develop- 
ment than it had ever before received, and even perhaps than 
it has received till quite recent times. By St. Paul the idea 
was caught up and presented in a more imposing though less 
suggestive form, under the guise of a great providential world- 
drama in which the whole history of the Jews is viewed as a 
long legal preparation for the new era of the Gospel; and the 
same idea appears in St. Augustine’s “ City of God,” only with 
the additional thought that another act of the same drama is 
found in the history of the Romans, by whom a universal 
empire was gradually built up to provide a peaceful sphere 
for the operations of the universal Church. This conception of 
the two “ preparations for the Gospel,’—the outward and the 
inward preparations,—and of the union of the Holy Roman 
Empire and the Catholic Church as the result of their coales- 
cence, furnished the guiding principle of what we may call the 
medizval philosophy of history; and, as such, it is presented 
to us in the great poem of Dante. But for a deeper and less 
spectacular expression of that connection between the different 
phases of the life of individuals, of nations, and of humanity, 
which we call development, we have to wait till a much later 
time. The intuitive genius of Vico discerned the importance 
of the idea at the dawn of the modern period; but the full 
perception of its value as a key to the history of man and of 
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the world was reserved for the end of last and the beginning 
of this century. It was then that Lessing, Kant, and Herder 
gave that decisive impulse under which the principle of de- 
velopment was carried into biology by Goethe, Schelling, and 
many eminent scientific men, while Hegel made it the leading 
idea of his philosophy, subjected it to a more penetrating 
analysis than it had ever before received, and applied it with 
wonderful insight and grasp to the political, the artistic, the 
religious, and the philosophical history of man. After these 
we need only refer to'the names of Lamarck and Comte in 
France, of Darwin and Spencer in England, and of Von Hart- 
mann and Wundt in Germany, as writers who have done much 
to throw light on various aspects of the idea and to give it 
new applications. We may, indeed, say without much exag- 
geration that the thought of almost all the great speculative 
or scientific writers of the present day has been governed 
and guided by the principle of development, if not directly 
devoted to its illustration. 

It is by its aid, and by its aid only, that the other idea of 
which we have already spoken—the idea of the unity of man- 
kind—can be made fully intelligible and applicable to the 
facts of history. In other words, the unity of mankind must for 
our purpose be interpreted as involving not only the identity 
of human nature in all its various manifestations in all nations 
and countries, but also as implying that in their co-existence 
these manifestations can be connected together as different 
correlated phases of one life, and that in their succession they 
can be shown to be the necessary stages of its evolution. 
This, and no less than this, is the ideal set before us by the 
conception of development,—the great watchword of science 
in our time. In fact, this corollary cannot now be disjoined 
from the principle of the unity of man itself. For if it be true 
that we can find light in the history of man only as we throw 
ourselves into it and live it over again in ourselves, it is only 
by the aid of the idea of evolution that we can bridge over the 
gulf between ourselves and the men of an earlier and simpler 
stage of culture. Without the aid of this idea our sympathies 
will not stretch far enough. It is indeed comparatively easy 
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for us to recognize the identity of a common nature through 
the differences of language and custom that separate us from 
nations like the modern Germans or French, who stand, on the 
whole, on the same level of civilization and are embraced in 
the same general spirit of the time with ourselves. With a 
further stretch of effort we can reach back to those previous 
stages of culture that still survive in a recognizable form in 
our own lives. We can make ourselves citizens of Rome or 
Athens, because in literature and philosophy, in politics and 
legal institutions, Rome and Athens still live with us as easily 
distinguishable influences. And our religion still preserves so 
much of its Jewish root that it is not very difficult for us to 
realize in some measure the spirit of the prophets and psalmists 
of Israel. But when we have to widen our view and extend 
the same living sympathy—the sympathy out of which alone 
true knowledge can spring—to early India and Egypt, to the 
primitive civilizations of Babylon and Mexico and Peru,—still 
more, when we have to include in cur idea of humanity the 
lives of utterly uncivilized races and to realize the first obscure 
beginnings of religion and morality, nay, even to reproduce 
the dawn of unconscious reason in the formation of language, 
—the line seems to be stretched to the breaking-point. And 
it must needs break if it were not for the help of the idea of 
evolution, which has at once created a new interest in the 
earliest vestiges of human life, and has supplied the key for 
their explanation. This idea, in fact, is the most potent instru- 
ment for bringing back difference to identity which has ever 
been put into the hands of science, and, without it, it would be 
impossible to hope for a real understanding of the facts of the 
history of man, a problem which in its complexity and diffi- 
culty includes and transcends the complexities and difficulties 
of all the other sciences. 

To sum up what has been said. We have seen that the 
studies usually embraced under the name of anthropology, 
and of which the science of religion is one of the most impor- 
tant, have risen into a prominence and attracted an attention 
unprecedented in any previous time, not only because the 
extension of our knowledge of the world’s inhabitants and of 
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their history has supplied the materials for it, but because the 
progress of man’s intelligence has brought with it certain 
ideas, which at once excite our interest in such inquiries, and 
furnish us with a guide in undertaking them,—a means of 
solving the difficulties which arise in the course of them. 
These ideas are the ideas of the unity of man, of the organic 
connection of life between the different parts of the human 
family and between the different stages in the secular develop- 
ment of man’s spirit, to which all the various forms of culture in 
all the nations of the world ultimately serve as confributions. 
These ideas we do not put forward as dogmas,—for, indeed, 
there are many difficulties, both in their analysis and their 
verification, on which we have as yet said nothing,—but we 
point to them as indicating the problems with which at the 
present time it has become necessary for science to deal, the 
questions which by its own development the human spirit is 
required to answer. This necessity lies in the fact that it is 
only through a deepened consciousness of the world that the 
human spirit can solve its own problem. Especially is this 
true in the region of anthropology. For the inner life of the 
individual is deep and full, just in proportion to the width of 
his relations to other men and things, and the consciousness 
of what he is in himself as a spiritual being is possible only 
through a comprehension of the position of the individual life 
in the great secular process by which the intellectual and 
moral life of humanity has grown and is growing. Hence the 
highest practical as well as speculative interests of men are 
connected with the new extension of science which has given 
fresh interest and meaning to the whole history of the race. 
Now, these remarks have special application to the history 
of religion. Without as yet attempting to define religion, or 
to give any precise account of its characteristics, we may go 
so far as to say that in a man’s religion we have expressed his 
ultimate attitude to the universe, the summed-up meaning and 
purport of his whole consciousness of things. How and how 
far he rises above the parts to the whole, how and how far he 
gathers his scattered consciousness of the world and of him- 
self to a unity, how and how far he makes anything like a 
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final return upon himself from all his fortunes and experiences 
of things, is shown more clearly in his religion than in any 
other expression of his inner life. Whatever else religion may 
be, it undoubtedly is the sphere in which man’s spiritual experi- 
ence reaches the utmost concentration, in which, if at all, man 
takes up a definite attitude towards his whole natural and 
spiritual environment. In short, it is the highest form of his 
consciousness of himself in his relation to all other things and 
beings, so that if we want a brief abstract and epitome of the 
man, we must seek for it here or nowhere. But just for this 
reason the problem presented by the history of religion con- 
tains in an intensified form all the difficulties which we find 
in all the other aspects of man’s life. All the complexity and 
diversity, all the opposition and conflict, which makes it so 
hard to find a principle of law and order in the life of man as 
a physical, moral, and intellectual being, reach their extreme 
form in his religious history. Hence those who sought to 
found their definition of religion on some quality common to 
all religions have found it hard to come to any result what- 
ever; for in his religious life man has sounded the whole 
gamut of possible forms of consciousness from the highest 
inspiration to the lowest superstition. Thus, to take a few 
instances, there are religions of terror and religions of love, re- 
ligions of hope and religions of despair, religions in which the 
gods seem to be worshipped mainly as beings who can help 
or hinder man’s effort after his own finite ends, and religions 
in which he is called on to make absolute surrender of all 
such ends, and even to merge his very life in the infinite. 
Whatever element be named as essential to religion, it seems 
easy to oppose a negative instance to it. Thus Kant tells us 
that “ without a belief in a future life no religion can be con- 
ceived to exist.” But, to mention only the most obvious facts, 
the early Jewish religion was without such a belief; and, if it 
has formed a part of most religions, yet there are many in 
which it was by no means a prominent or important part. 
The religions of classical antiquity were for the most part 
centred in the domestic or the national life, and the immor- 
tality thought of by their votaries was the immortality of the 
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family or the state. On the other hand, there have been 
nations, such as the Egyptians, for which the concerns of 
the other world and the future life seemed altogether to 
dwarf the interests of the present. The Egyptian lived among 
tombs whose size and splendor reduced into insignificance the 
dwellings of the living, and the most characteristic features of 
his mythology were representations of the death and resur- 
rection of nature in winter and summer, as types symbolizing 
the death and resurrection of man. Again, in its attitude 
towards ature, religion has passed through every phase 
which it is possible to conceive, from that of the Vedic hymns, 
in which the “bright ones,” the heavens and the earth, the 
sun and the moon, with the various elemental powers of 
storm and wind, are the only distinctly-recognized divinities, 
to the religion of the Jew, which abhors any mingling of the 
creature with the Creator, and treats nature not as the mani- 
festation of God, but rather as a weapon in his hand, which he 
has made, and which he breaks in pieces when he has done 
with it; or, finally, to the religion of the Buddhist, which 
treats the whole objective world as an illusion, from which it 
is the highest aim of the devotee to free himself. Again, the 
religious view of man himself and his relation to the divine 
being passes through a similar series of kaleidoscopic changes 
in the course of the history of religion. Sometimes, as in Greece, 
he is the one finite being, whose form is transferable to the 
divine, and the gods are above all regarded as the powers that 
preside over the life of the family or the state. Sometimes, on 
the other hand, man seems to seek his gods as far as possible 
from himself, and to find divinity in plants, in animals, in 
almost anything and everything rather than in humanity. 
Nay, anthropologists have found good evidence of a state of 
civilization, in which men could think of kinship as a sacred 
bond only when they regarded it as a participation in the 
blood of a zoomorphic or phytomorphic god or totem. Again, 
it would seem to be essential to all religion to hold to the ob- 
jective reality of God as apart from the religious sentiment of 
his worshippers, and in some forms of religion He is even 
treated as a purely external power, with whom no inward 
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relation is possible. Yet we find at least one great religion, 
—that of Buddha—which begins with the negation of all the 
objective gods of earlier Hindooism, or the reduction of them 
to parts in the great illusion of outward existence, and which 
at last finds the divine only in the self-negating process of the 
finite mind, and the Mrvana which is supposed to be its re- 
sult. Finally, even within the compass of the one religion, we 
find something analogous to all these forms. For Christian- 
ity, in the course of its history, passes through phases which 
recall the opposite forms of polytheism and monotheism, of 
pantheism and dualism. We find it at one time united with 
the ascetic morality of the cloister, which carries the negation 
of nature to the verge of self-annihilation, and at another time 
associated with an ethics which idealizes the natural desires and 
affections, and a poetry which finds God in nature. These 
variations are so great that it cannot seem wonderful if some 
are inclined to deny that there is any unity beneath them, or 
that the succession of religions is anything but the play of the 
wayward fancy of man ina region which is outside of the 
sphere of reason and experience. Yet even so, the problem 
of their change would form part of the general problem of 
human history. Even if religion were a madness of human- 
ity, an illusory form of consciousness destined ultimately to 
disappear, there must be a method in it which we are inter- 
ested to discover. We cannot suppose any great province of 
the life of rational beings to lie outside of the general develop- 
ment of reason. Even atheism or agnosticism involves a def- 
inite attitude towards the ultimate problem of human life, and 
if it is the highest attitude possible to man, it must show itself 
to be the last term, or one of the elements in the last term, in 
which the whole process of development is summed up. For 
the modern ideas of the organic unity and the organic evolu- 
tion of man, which are the presuppositions underlying all our 
investigation into the history of humanity, inevitably compel 
us to seek for the one principle of life which masks itself in 
all these various forms, and which through them all is striving 
towards the full realization of itself. 

EDWARD CAIRD. 
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THE FUNCTIONS OF ETHICAL THEORY. 


Two questions may be asked in regard to our subject: 
First, why is it that any disturbance in ethical speculation at 
once brings men up in arms about the consequences? Second, 
why is there such a tendency even in speculative ethics to 
bring its theories into harmony and sympathy with “ prac- 
tical” problems ? 

The preliminary answer to this question is the distinction 
between sctence and art. We shall not enter into this ex- 
haustively. We shall dwell upon it only long enough to 
establish some comprehensive conceptions and principles by 
which to determine the subject of our discussion. The sequel 
of this is to be not only the functions actually exercised by 
various ethical theories in their isolation, but a statement of 
their relation to each other as distinct attitudes of mind 
towards the same problem. 

A science assumes facts and endeavors to reduce them to 
some form of unity. In some cases it seeks classification ; 
in others it seeks uniformity of connection between phenom- 
ena. In regard to the relations of odjects, its method and aim 
is classification by resemblances; in regard to events, it is 
explanation by causes. In both we proceed regresstvely ; in 
one to find gezera, in the other to find antecedents. The aim 
is to explain a fact by showing the derivation of its content 
or qualities, or the cause of its existence. An art, on the 
other hand, assumes ideas or conceptions, truths or principles, 
and endeavors to realize an end. It looks forward instead 
of backward, progressively to ends or consequences, not to 
causes. The aim of science is to find causes; the aim of art 
to produce ends by means of these causes. Science may also 
find principles which may be more than causes in the physical 
sense ; art will apply them. Achievement, therefore, not ex- 
planation, is the object of art. But it may be divided, as by 
Greek thinkers, into productive (0:q7x7) and practical (npaxtixn) 
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art; the former aiming to leave behind its activity some 
material result, and the latter to terminate in action without a 
material result, and so often spoken of as action for its own 
sake. There is a result connected with it, but it is moral, 
spiritual, or intellectual compared with the material effect of 
productive art. But the common characteristic of both the 
“productive” and the “practical” arts is that of directing 
thought and effort to an unrealized end, some object which is 
not yet a fact, except in so far as it is an idea in consciousness, 
It is this direction of thought to an end rather than the direc- 
tion of it towards antecedent causes that is to be emphasized, 
because it draws the line of distinction between science and 
art. But the difference between the ends of the “ productive” 
and the “practical” arts gives rise to the question: “To 
which of the two spheres does ethics belong, and how are 
both its methods and its theories affected by the answer ?” 
Aristotle placed it among the “ practical” arts, but treated 
it, like many other philosophers of his age and race, as a 
science, and among thinkers of the present day it is univer- 
sally spoken of as a science and seldom treated as an art. 
The fact is that every consideration of its scope and aim 
shows it to be both a science and an art. As a science it 
endeavors to explain something; as an art, to realize some- 
thing. This combination of functions complicates every 
problem in connection with it, and in the sequel it will be 
seen to explain why life and conduct are so sensitive to 
changes of speculative views entertained respecting them. It 
is, in this complex nature of its functions, quite different from 
most, if not all, the other sciences, although they are not ex- 
cluded from an important relation to the arts. This marked 
difference is clearly expressed in the fact that the names of 
the physical, mathematical, and even metaphysical sciences, if 
such be possible, are not used to denote the corresponding 
art to which they contribute from their results. We never 
think of physics as an art. The same can be said of chem- 
istry, geology, botany, zoology, biology, anthropology, so- 
ciology, mathematics, psychology, theology, etc. We regard 


them only as occupied with the establishment of general 
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causes or general truths. Mechanics, perhaps, will be the art 
corresponding to physics; mining to chemistry and geology ; 
engineering to mathematics and physics; architecture to 
mathematics, physics, and zsthetics. The truth here indi- 
cated is well enough known, but we are not always conscious 
of its importance for the way in which the mind acts when a 
scientific theory undergoes a change. Moreover, the single 
application of the terms helps to keep perfectly clear and dis- 
tinct the difference between the theoretical and practical 
aspects of the various subjects investigated. 

But in contrast with this, when we come to the term 
“ethics” we find that it has to do duty for both a science 
and an art. It must be apparent at once that this double de- 
notation is likely to lead to confusion of thought. It does so 
perpetually. But perhaps this confusion would be very slight 
and easily corrected were it not for a still more important 
fact than any we have yet emphasized. The difference be- 
tween the object of the other sciences and the object of the 
arts to which they contribute is so great that a tendency to 
confusion is easily detected or evaded. As sciences they are 
occupied solely with antecedents; their corresponding arts 
are occupied with consequences ; the former with causes, the 
latter with ends. But ethics, both as a science and an art, is 
occupied solely with eds, and never with the investigation 
of causes. This fact, no doubt, explains why the same term 
was so readily adopted to denominate the two spheres, the 
theoretical and the practical, and it has a very wide-reaching 
significance for the perpetual complication of conceptions and 
functions belonging to the ethical problem. Instead of being 
clear and distinct as between the sciences and arts generally, 
they are fused together in common conceptions and formulas. 
The same subject-matter is viewed from the stand-point of 
both a science and anart. This subject-matter is the summum 
donum, or the highest good. Asa science ethics endeavors 
to ascertain what the swmmum bonum is; as an art to realize 
it. Asa science it aims to exf/ain something ; as an art, to 
effect it. Its complications are thus twofold. It not only 
combines the functions of a science and an art, but combines 
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them upon the same subject-matter, so that the mind is never 
assured in regard to which direction its thought must be 
turned when called to consider ethical formulas and principles. 
But what we have said is only a most general statement of 
what the functions of ethics are. We have not intimated 
their ramifications, nor the manner in which they determine 
the character and influence of ethical theories. This is the 
topic which demands our special attention, and to that we 
give our immediate consideration. The elucidation can be 
effected, however, only by some further remarks, defining a 
little more technically the functions of an ethical theory, or 
such as are generally demanded of it. 2 
As usually treated by writers, ethics investigates both the 
origin and the nature of moral faculties, data, ideas, principles, 
etc. Mr. Sidgwick justly remarks that the origin of “ moral 
faculty” seems hardly a proper function of ethics, but it has 
actually been discussed at great length and with considerable 
interest under that title rather than as a question of psychology 
or natural history, and hence without deciding for or against 
the legitimacy of its treatment under ethics we have only to 
observe that wherever it is discussed it is conducted as a 
science of causes or history. Ethics, then, as occupied with 
the origin of “ moral faculty,” is historical and etiological in 
its method, and to that extent identifies its object with the 
method and aims of the physical sciences. We know with- 
out comment what confusion has crept into ethical theory 
rather surreptitiously by the inferences from the origin of 
“ moral faculty” and ideas to their contents and validity. But 
as we are not specially concerned with this feature of the 
problem, we may dismiss it from our view, and confine our- 
selves to the scientific function of ethics as applied to the 
nature of moral facts and principles. In reference to this 
field, ethics may be a science in two distinct relations; that 
is, scientifically it endeavors to determine two distinct facts. 
First, it aims to show the general conception which will re- 
duce the multiplex phenomena and the various motives 
actually governing human conduct to unity, to a comprehen- 
sive principle. Some men seek fame, some wealth, some 
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honor, some righteousness, etc. But are these ends distinct 
from each other and ultimate? If they can be reduced toa 
single comprehensive end, say happiness, perfection, duty, 
conformity to law, etc., a scientific function is fulfilled in ex- 
plaining them. But this method only explains these phenom- 
ena as facts, or reduces to unity what is actually practised; it 
does not imply any judgment of their value or of the moral 
quality attaching to the principle thus comprehensively for- 
mulated. Jt does not pronounce upon the character of the 
conduct which it merely explains. In this function of its 
application ethics is classificatory, not legislative. It is con- 
tent with making actual human conduct intelligible, whether 
it be ideal or not. Second, it aims to show the end that ought 
ideally to govern conduct. The distinction between its two 
scientific functions, as we have recognized them, is here the 
common one, that between explaining what zs and indicating 
what ought to be. The importance of this is too familiar to 
require comment, but we must remark how it indicates the 
transition from the purely explanatory to the purely legisla- 
tive functions of ethical conceptions. Ethical theory is ex- 
pected to supply both of these desiderata, and often as well 
the genesis of moral phenomena. Its complications are 
therefore manifest. But its two scientific functions as just 
defined require further consideration in order to make us 
more clearly appreciate what has actually been undertaken by 
various ethical theories. 

To illustrate both aspects of the question we may start with 
the assertion of many writers on ethics, that pleasure is the 
comprehensive end sought by all men, or by the majority of 
mankind. But a further question may be proposed: Is it the 
ideal end of conduct? We do not intend to answer this ques- 
tion pro or con at present. We are concerned only with the 
possibility of entertaining it. Some actually deny that it is 
the ideal or imperative end of conduct. Whether they are 
consistent or successful in maintaining their denial is a matter 
of no concern at present. But to them it appears admissible 
enough, perhaps, that all men do seek pleasure as their ulti- 
mate end, but with them the question is whether this end 
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ought to be pursued. They can admit that it actually ex- 
plains the conduct of men as it is, but may insist upon know- 
ing whether it is ideal. And again, they may deny the fact 
that all men are moved exclusively by pleasure and indicate 
some other motive, but not because they mean to imply by 
this denial the illegitimacy of all conduct so motivated, but 
only that the motive of pleasure does not explain all the facts. 
On the other hand again, they may admit that it is both the 
actual motive of all conduct, and that as a uniform concomi- 
tant of all healthy action it has a legitimate place to consid- 
eration in all moral theories, but that owing to its indefinite- 
ness and ambiguity we require to specify a certain quantity 
or quality of pleasure as the ideal and imperative end of 
conduct, and which may be superior to that which is actually 
pursued. In all such cases, however, the implication is that 
the supreme object of ethics as a science is to determine the 
ideal as contrasted with the actual. In this latter function of 
ethical theory both its object and its method are distinct from 
those of the other sciences. In the first of the two objects it 
is at one with the methods and aims of the physical sciences, 
barring the investigation of causes,—namely, the classification 
and deduction of facts. It simply explains actual conduct 
without any reference to the distinction between moral and 
immoral. But in the second function it is dealing with ideals, 
and must either regard the actual and the ideal as identical, 
in which case there is no necessity for ethics as a legislative 
art, because in that assumption nothing is left unrealized 
which it is the business of ethics to urge as imperative; or it 
must posit some new conception over and above those actually 
representing the aims of conduct, or having that differential 
about it which will mark the contrast between morality and 
immorality. It is possible even that this ideal conception 
may be a modification of actual ends, effected by specifying a 
particular quantity or quality of their characteristics, but in- 
dicating that the whole extent of their ideal nature is not yet 
realized. It is thus not only explaining conduct, but explain- 
ing what it ought to be. 

But it is to be remarked that, in these its scientific functions, 
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ethical theory has no other desire than to present a general 
truth. It is not designed to produce any practical result, to 
achieve an end, to appeal to a motive which does or ought to 
act with men as a predominant inclination to volition in a 
given way, but it is designed as in the other sciences, to 
establish a principle to which particular phenomena may be 
reduced, or to which certain modes of action can or ought 
to be adjusted. Asa science it does not enjoin ideal ends; 
it merely settles that they are ideal, and that they fulfil the 
demands made upon a theory to supply a consistent and sat- 
isfactory principle in answer to certain questions. This end 
may be pleasure, perfection, duty, law of reason, or anything 
else we please. It is the function of pure science to furnish 
truth, not stimulus to action. Astronomy, for instance, is con- 
cerned with the explanation of stellar and planetary, or cos- 
mological phenomena, and when it enunciates a truth or a 
theory it does not care whether the result conforms to any 
desired or desirable object of human life or not, and as sci- 
ence does not care how it affects action. When Newton pro- 
posed gravitation he intended to explain certain phenomena, 
and did not stop to consider whether his conception related 
to conduct either actual or ideal. He was occupied solely 
with determining the truth, and the same is true of every 
scientific hypothesis involving general causes and general 
principles. Asa pure science ethics need not do more. But, 
as we have already remarked, ethics seeks the end of action 
as its general principle, and so besides the mere truth about 
the explanatory function of this conception its subject-matter 
is at once complicated with the matter of consequences in 
conduct, and hence its formula cannot be enunciated without 
revealing a practical relation of the science involved in its 
theoretical principle. Nevertheless we must not ignore the 
fact that as a science ethics need not consider whether its 
conclusions are practical or not. All that can be rationally 
expected of it under this limitation is that it be true, that it 
explain facts, that it be consistent, and that it be complete. 
If its conclusions are true it will satisfy scientific demands, 
although the theory may be as useless for practical ends 
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as the theory of fluxions may be for the organization of a 
government. 

But this is only a paradoxical way of stating the distinc- 
tion between theoretical and practical interests. It is true 
that all theories have some relation to “ practical” affairs, but 
they do not have to consult this relation as a primary con- 
dition of their truth. But the fact that ethics, even as a sci- 
ence, does not look to causes and antecedents, but to ends, 
which describe the whole sphere of the “ practical,” gives its 
theories a closer relation to that sphere than those of other 
sciences, and explains the fact that, from the very dawn of 
speculation about the subject, the human mind has persisted 
in thinking of it as a “ practical” science, or “ practical” phi- 
losophy, an expression which is a self-contradiction in its 
strictest meaning. But the superficial contradiction of mere 
usage cannot be urged with any seriousness when we take 
into account the real meaning intended to be conveyed by it. 
Being a theory about the “ practical,” it was natural to ex- 
pect of any truth thus represented that something “ practical” 
should come out of it. Hence at this point ethics, as a sci- 
ence, shows its contact with a field quite distinct and insensibly 
passes over into it, complicating all its problems in this rela- 
tion and by the easy transition of the mind from one to the 
other. 

We have said that as a pure science ethics does not have a 
“ practical” object in view, although its subject-matter is the 
“ practical” field. But it is quite otherwise when we come to 
consider it as an art. The aim of an art, as we have shown, 
is to realize an end, and in formulating its principles it does 
not suffice that they are true speculatively or theoretically. 
They must appeal to the inclinations of those who are in pur- 
suit of anend. Its formulas must not only satisfy scientific 
curiosity, but they must represent a conception which appeals 
to the will. This important function we shall dominate motive 
efficiency, in distinction from explanatory power. When we 
demand of an ethical theory that it have motive efficiency, we 
do not mean that the theory er se have this power, but that 
the principle which it recognizes as the fundamental ethical 
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norm have this efficacy. This is what is meant, consciously 
or unconsciously, when general opinion demands that ethics, 
or ethical theory, be “ practical.” Ethics, therefore, as an art 
aims at motive efficiency. It does not refuse the services of 
its scientific functions, but endeavors to formulate those truths 
in such a way that they will carry with them a predominant 
inclination to act with regard to givenends. But the subject- 
matter of ethics, both as a science and an art, being the same, 
its formulas will be charged with the double function of ex- 
planatory and motive efficacy. If the highest ideal cannot 
be made efficacious some condescension must be made to 
proximate ideals, or mental and moral forces actually oper- 
ating, to secure as much conformity to desirable ends as is 
possible and practical. That is, even the highest theoretical 
ideals, to become “ practical,” must make some concessions to 
the motive agencies existing below them. Two -demands 
are, therefore, made upon ethical theories: first, that they be 
true; second, that they be “ practical,’”—that is, have motive 
efficiency. But these two qualities do not uniformly imply 
each other. They are so different in their nature that a 
theory inay be true and yet exercise no influence upon the 
will; or it may represent the motive efficients of conduct and 
yet not completely satisfy the conscience. Thus, it may be 
true that moral distinctions are irresolvable and founded in 
the nature of things, but the recognition of this fact has no 
practical influence as a stimulus to action. It does not ex- 
press a motive to volition. On the other hand, pleasure and 
pain may be the only motives to which we can appeal for 
regulating conduct in those who are governed by fear or per- 
sonal interest, but such conduct does not attain the full meas- 
ure of merit that consciousness accords to complete morality. 
It represents only external morality without its proper con- 
dition and correlate, moral character. It is this contingency 
of connection between conduct and character that introduces 
so many complications into ethical theory, by multiplying the 
means for realizing an ideal end when that ideal remains con- 
stant. The theory endeavors, of course, to recognize all the 
data that will be of service to ethics as an art, but its motive 
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efficiency will depend, not upon the truth of these data, but 
upon the extent to which they are actual forces in human 
conduct. Hence in so far as it is designed to realize the 
comprehensive ideal of the science, or such proximate ideals 
as are practical and possible, it must be occupied with the 
means available for that object, and these may be far below 
the best which the pure theory would sanction as meeting its 
just demands. But nevertheless they are necessary elements 
of ethical theory so far as it is at all related to practical prob- 
lems. The fact merely proves that ethics, besides being ex- 
planatory of facts and ideal ends, must adjust itself, as an art, 
to the conditions of human nature, although it is not neces- 
sary on that account to relax its sympathy with the ideal. 
But the necessity of concession for practical efficiency shows 
how wide a field of thought is covered by it, and that, in ad- 
dition to presenting scientific truth and ideals, it must divide 
its motive efficiency, or the principles which it gives that 
quality, into two distinct forms corresponding to the variable 
relation between conduct and character. Hence as an art 
ethics exercises two functions, although both have the com- 
mon characteristic of motive efficiency, as the two scientific or 
theoretical functions have the common quality of explanatory 
power. The first of these functions is its aim to supply the 
basal motive for determining conduct with reference to some 
ideal where there is no inclination to seek it voluntarily. 
This defines the sphere of politics, government, or legislation, 
or compulsory morality, so to speak. It, of course, reaches 
no farther than external conduct, and is the employment of 
force to prevent evil and to indirectly develop better social 
habits and laws. The motive to which force appeals is that 
which explains the actual conduct of men, and so this prac- 
tical function corresponds to the first of the theoretical func- 
tions which we have discussed. Its object is either to extend 
the area of positive law, or to extend positive morality in its 
objective features into positive law. But in any case the end 
is given or assumed, and the question is wholly about the na- 
ture and the merits of the means to realize it. The second 
of the practical functions is the aim to supply a fundamental 
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motive for determining conduct voluntarily, and so to employ 
reason as opposed to force for realizing an end. This is an 
aim to reach both internal and external morality, with the 
consent of the will, and the sphere occupied by this effort is 
sometimes called ‘“ private ethics” in contrast with politics. 
In it an ultimate or proximate ideal is proposed with a view 
to its finding a predominant inclination to realize it when 
known. This corresponds to the second of the theoretical 
functions of the science, based upon the same datum, the 
ideal. But the source of confusion comes precisely from this 
identity. The ideal, on the one hand, is supposed to explain 
what it is which will satisfy the demand for a better than 
actual conduct, and on the other, to supply motive efficiency 
for its own attainment. If it does not meet with such an in- 
clination the ideal remains an ideal, and progress is left no re- 
sources save an adjustment of existing motives and forces to 
realize the best that the circumstances allow. Ethical theory, 
therefore, if it become “ practical” at all, must make some con- 
cessions to data lower than its ideal. 

In order to illustrate these various functions and their com- 
plications, and to explain the tendency to harmonize ethical 
theory with “ practical” considerations as far as possible, we 
may have recourse to three of the chief ethical theories,—the 
theological, utilitarian, and what we shall call the moralistic, 
or Moralism, as opposed to Utilitarianism, and so representing 
what is sometimes called Formalism. These three points of 
view cover the general field in which scientific and practical 
functions of ethical theories are concerned, and it will be our 
purpose to show what the intellectual development has been 
from one to the other. We shall examine them as phases 
of thought without confining ourselves to the views of any 
particular age or philosopher. 

The theological theory was first advanced to explain the 
existence of positive law, not the rational grounds of positive 
morality. It was a reference of actual customs to the will of 
divine beings and reflected the conceptions of arbitrary power 
which prevailed in that age. The modern form of the theory 
is quite different, even when it does exalt the influence of 
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divine will in determining moral distinctions. But the point 
in common is the idea of authority which invokes the fear of 
power in order to obtain obedience to a given rule of conduct. 
While the theological theory was designed and is still designed 
to explain the origin of moral law, at first the fact of its enact- 
ment or existence, and afterwards the source of its ethical 
qualities, the chief purpose was to obtain a ground for obedi- 
ence. This fact implies that the theory was serving a double 
function,—that of explaining something, and that of insuring or 
encouraging a special line of action. In regard to its explana- 
tory power it was quite natural, as it still is, where the mind 
resorts at once to the absolute for an explanation of all things, 
to refer moral facts to the divine. As long as his existence is 
undisputed and his relation to the phenomena assumed, the 
reference of moral law, positive or rational, to the will or 
nature of God is scientific enough. Few would question the 
ultimate reference of all facts to the Absolute, when it is once 
granted to exist. But in regard to the usefulness of sucha 
conclusion there might be some dispute after its truth has 
been admitted. Scientifically useful it might be; that is, it 
may indicate the metaphysical source or the efficient cause of 
certain facts and thus satisfy intellectual curiosity, but this 
was not the main purpose for which the theory was advanced. 
As we have said, it was intended to invoke authority for cer- 
tain lines of conduct. In ancient times it appealed to the 
motive of fear, in modern times to both fear and respect. 
When a sovereign power enforces its laws it is a sufficient, or 
at least a very efficient, motive for obedience to know that 
these laws are commands of that power. Hence where the 
existence of the divine is admitted and the fear or respect for 
its authority well established, the theological theory has great 
motive efficiency in addition to the explanatory power which 
may be claimed for it. 

But it is important to remark that the integrity of these two 
functions is absolutely conditioned upon the truthfulness of 
the divine existence. A scientific theory which is not explain- 
ing absolutely new phenomena is expected to prove the con- 
nection between known laws or causes and the facts to be 
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explained. In other words, it appeals to admitted principles. 
The theological theory conforms to this requirement where 
there is no dispute about its ultimate postulate, but if the 
divine existence be questioned, both the explanatory and 
motive efficiency of the theory are destroyed or kept in sus- 
pense until the problem of metaphysics and theology is solved. 
That is, the ethical controversy is shifted to a new field. Now, 
scepticism usually attacks the theory by disputing its postu- 
late, and not by disputing the relation of moral law to the 
Absolute, if that postulate be admitted. Hence its assault 
tells most against the motive efficiency of the theory without 
directly impeaching its explanatory power. It tacitly grants 
that this relation of moral law may be admitted, if God’s ex- 
istence be proved, or it leaves entirely open the question of 
that relation, so that the interest of the problem is to save the 
effect upon practical morals and to ignore the scientific aspect 
of it. If scepticism did not come in to disturb the stability of 
the one condition upon which the motive efficiency of the 
theory rested it would remain forever a purely scientific ques- 
tion, whether or not the moral law had the relation to the 
absolute claimed for it. The general interest in it would be 
very slight in this case, as it would be limited to those curi- 
ous minds which delight to revel in metaphysical quiddities. 
Ethics would then be and remain a branch of theology. But 
its vulnerable point is the perennially disputed question about 
the divine existence, and scepticism, by showing that this 
assumption requires proof, suspends all practical influence 
upon conduct, issuing from the motives of fear or respect, 
until that all-important truth is established. In the mean time 
morality may be turned into Pandemonic confusion: not, 
perhaps, because any such consequence is a necessary one 
from the doubt of the divine, but because the belief in it had 
been charged with undue responsibilities, making morality the 
victim of any change in regard to the theory. But, in chal- 
lenging the security of the belief in divine existence, scepticism 
at once undermines the motive efficiency of the theological 
theory, wherever it has exercised that influence, without 
necessarily assaulting its scientific conception, and conse- 
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quently has inculcated the impression, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, that moral laws are without any authority, or that 
their obligatory nature has been mistaken. In any case, how- 
ever, as a reaction against the idea of authority, it relaxes the 
respect which the human mind has felt for tradition, and moral 
rules appear to be left without adequate ground or support. 

Whenever scepticism has in any degree succeeded both in 
discrediting the theological theory and in arousing solicitude 
for the integrity of moral laws, the reconstructive effort has 
taken one of two directions, which in Greek parlance were 
Epicureanism and Platonism, and in modern thought Utilita- 
rianism and Moralism or Rationalism. All schools interested 
in preserving social order and scientific truth agreed that there 
were facts needing explanation and that some reason must be 
assigned as a ground of action. To omit the reconstructive 
effort of Greek thought, which we have not space to consider, 
the transition from the theological to the utilitarian point of 
view is a passage from the idea of a formal or an efficient to 
that of a final cause for conduct, from an antecedent ground 
or authority to an ultimate exd of action. 

The utilitarian end, of course, is pleasure in some form. Its 
chief significance for the functions of ethical theory, however, 
is the identification of the object of ethics as a science with 
its object as an art. The end to be sought is conceived, both 
as the datum to explain something,—namely, the ground of 
moral law,—and as the object to be realized by it. In the theo- 
logical view, ethics appeared only as a science not distinctly 
occupied with any end. Its motive efficiency came less from 
the merits of a practical object to be accomplished than from 
the necessity of obeying formal laws or submitting to au- 
thority. But the utilitarian position imports a new point of 
view into the problem, and, if it retains any scientific concep- 
tions at all, it fuses them with the idea of ethics as an art, so 
that the theoretical and practical functions of this position 
become merely the obverse and reverse sides of the same fact, 
and this may explain some of the confusion into which many 
moralists have been pushed by misunderstanding the terms 
of the case. A theoretical question is generally assumed to 
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demand the formal or efficient instead of the final cause of 
phenomena, and hence, when the problem is shifted to the 
last field, the prepossessions of the former are likely to exert 
an influence for creating friction between two different points 
of view. The method of reconciliation is simple, and that is 
to show that two distinct problems are evoked by the separate 
objects of thought. But, dropping the matter of reconcilia- 
tion, the chief interest at present concerns the functions exer- 
cised by Utilitarianism as an ethical theory. 

The end, pleasure, to which it appeals must be a datum 
which either explains certain phenomena or may act as a 
motive efficient for realizing the object of ethics, or it must 
do both of these. Now, pleasure undoubtedly explains much 
if not all of actual conduct. Those who maintain that all 
men are governed by that motive, perhaps by that motive 
alone, must regard it as the conception which reduces to 
unity the manifold phenomena of conduct. It is thus a prin- 
ciple which exercises explanatory power. It shows what 
common end men seek in the manifold varieties of action 
they exhibit. Scientific curiosity is therefore in a measure 
satisfied. But does it, in explaining actual conduct, explain 
all that a theory of ethics must explain? If so, why is it 
that mankind, philosophers and laymen alike, are always 
demanding some ideal conduct better than the actual as the 
proper aim or attainment of morals? This only implies that 
however the notion of pleasure may explain actual conduct, 
it does not express the content of that which is above or 
beyond the real ; that is, it does not express the ideal at which 
ethics practically aims or seeks to know scientifically, unless 
the ideal and the actual are identical. But this would only 
be to say that the ideal was actually realized, and if so, it is 
absurd for ethics to seek for something beyond the realized 
ideal. Its functions as a theory would be exhausted in ex- 
plaining actual facts by reducing them to the unity of this 
one realized end. It would then have no function as an art 
to recommend the attainment of another and higher object 
than the actually realized. Utilitarianism, as a theory, is 
therefore in a dilemma. If pleasure does not explain actual 
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conduct, the theory founded upon it fails in explanatory 
power. On the other hand, if it does explain all men’s actions, 
it satisfies the demand for the ideal only by making that ideal 
coincide with the actual. But this would be to abandon the 
postulate upon which all ethics is founded,—namely, the obli- 
gation to seek a better than really is. If the ideal and the 
actual are the same, no duties whatever can exist, and Utili- 
tarianism fails again in explanatory power by not giving an 
end which ought to be realized. 

But the fact is that the refutation of Utilitarianism is not 
so simple. The theory is by no means so absurd as this 
dilemma would imply. Its advocates do not appeal to simple 
unqualified pleasure as the explanation of all mysteries in the 
problem. It may explain all or the most of actual conduct, 
or it may not: I do not care to decide which it does. But 
utilitarians respond to the demand for an ideal by setting up 
differences of quantity or of quality in pleasure as determining 
the difference between right and wrong. In this way they 
hope to point out an ideal which is not always realized, 
and I for my part grant that the conception of such a differ- 
ence conforms to the demand made upon an ethical theory. 
Whether quantity or quality of pleasure is the true ideal I 
do not care to determine. But the distinction implied by 
the “ greatest pleasure” as opposed to a lesser, or a “ higher 
kind of pleasure” as opposed to a lower, does express the 
difference between what is actually done and what ought to 
be done, whether it exhausts that difference or not; and 
hence it accords Utilitarianism that explanatory power which 
a theory of the ideal must possess in order to be ethical at 
all. In referring actual conduct to pleasure it exercises the 
function of a classificatory science, reducing facts to unity. 
But, since it does: not fulfil the proper functions of ethics in 
this process, it must satisfy the demands of a moral science 
by telling what the ideal is; which it does by asserting that 
this datum is the greatest quantity or the highest quality of 
pleasure. In so far, at least, as these notions coincide with, or 
imply what is not actually realized, they supply an ideal and 
exercise explanatory power beyond that which systematizes 
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the actual. So much may be conceded; and we find, there- 
fore, two important functions exhibited by Utilitarianism ; but 
we may still ask whether it fully explains the quality of virtue 
attaching to conduct approved as right. Does the pursuit of 
pleasure, of any quantity or quality, imply that characteristic 
of merit which is given to conduct under the inspiration of 
duty or Kant’s imperative? Does it explain the source of 
those qualities of will and conduct which we describe as good 
or moral? If not, the theory of Utilitarianism, even in its 
modified and improved form, does not supply all the demands 
of the problem; that is, does not explain everything. But 
whether it is defective or not is a matter which can be post- 
poned for the moment, and we shall now turn to the consid- 
eration of its motive efficiency as a theory. 

We must keep clear the distinction between the motive 
efficiency of a theory, and the motive efficiency of any par- 
ticular datum of consciousness, which may be an element 
recognized by the theory. The motive-power of a theory 
depends upon its recognizing some principle which tends to 
bring about conduct not yet realized; that is, ideal ends. 
The motive-power may be entirely distinct from the end itself, 
and perhaps in the case of the ideal end it may be the very 
weakness of the ideal in competition with actual influences 
that makes it necessary to obtain another motive efficient for 
obtaining that end. Hence the motive efficacy of a theory 
will be proportioned to the admission of principles qualified 
to stimulate the will beyond the mere recognition of an ideal 
which scientifically explains what ought to be. If the ideal 
have all the motive-power required for its own realization, no 
other motive agency needs to be appealed to. But if it had 
this efficiency as a fact the actual would coincide with it, and 
there would be no need of any explanatory principle other 
than the classificatory, and ethics as a moral science would 
not exist. At best it would only be a form of history. Un- 
doubtedly the ideal should have motive efficiency, and in 
many cases it may have this power. When it does the ideal 
will be realized, and there will be no need of extrinsic motiva- 
tion for attaining the end. But when it does not exercise an 
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influence for effecting its own realization, the theory of ethics 
cannot get beyond supplying explanatory demands, unless it 
find a motive efficient other than the ideal for directing con- 
duct to that end. Now, if we turn to the theological theory, 
we shall discover that it conformed precisely to this condition 
or conception of the case. The power which the theory ex- 
ercised over human conduct came from the way in which it 
utilized the motives of fear or respect for the divine authority, 
while the ideal eng to be attained might indeed be something 
quite different. The motive efficiency of the theory did not, 
or need not, consist solely in its explanatory datum, but in 
the recognition of a force having more power to overcome 
the competition of lower agencies than the ideal; and even 
if it did not produce ideally moral conduct in all respects, it 
did more than the bare cognition of the ideal seemed able to 
do. But all this motive efficiency was completely annihilated 
when the assumption of the divine existence was put in the 
crucible of scepticism, and we were left either to prove that 
assumption and reduce ethics to a dependence upon theology, 
or to construct some other theory or ground of conduct. 
This attempt, as we have seen, has been made by Utilitarian- 
ism, and we have to inquire whether it supplies the motive 
efficiency of the theory which it supplants. 

In so far as Utilitarianism uses pleasure as a mere explana- 
tion of actual conduct it cannot be said to possess motive 
efficiency at all, because in this feature of its function it is not 
dealing with an ideal end which it is desirable to make im- 
perative. In this limited conception pleasure is not conceived 
as an end to be attained, but as a conception to which actual 
facts can be reduced. Motive efficiency in morals must 
attach to principles aiming to realize the ideal, not to explain 
the actual. It is true that pleasure, when it explains actual 
conduct, has also been the motive efficient in producing this 
conduct; but if it represents a force in human nature which 
inevitably determines action, it cannot be said to represent 
the ideal, because this does not inevitably produce action in 
conformity with itself. Morals refer to what is not done as 


well as to what is, and its imperatives imply that the end 
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represented by them may or may not be realized, according as 
the will decides. Two possible conceptions—that of pleasure 
as an actual motive and as an ideal end—are thus at the basis 
of the ethical principle, so that when pleasure is conceived as 
the necessary determinant of action it cannot, as Kant has 
remarked, be an object of obligation at all; for its necessity 
excludes the idea of alternatives of choice which is the con- 
dition of moral conduct. Hence it cannot be used as the 
free motive efficient for realizing an ideal end beyond itself. 
Consequently Utilitarianism can have no motive-power as a 
theory, but only explanatory efficacy, unless it either recog- 
nizes an ideal which is more than unqualified pleasure, or 
some principle other than pleasure to induce action with 
reference to this ideal end. As we have shown, it does 
recognize at least a proximate ideal when it distinguishes be- 
tween quantity or quality of pleasure. But precisely because 
this difference of quantity or quality is an ideal, it is some- 
thing which is not uniformly realized, and we find it quite a 
general fact of experience that it is the weakness of the ideal 
in competition with lower impulses that prevents its attain- 
ment. Whenever this is the case Utilitarianism contains no 
principle having motive efficiency to substitute for the impo- 
tency of motive-power in the ideal. We found that the 
theological view did possess this characteristic, but in default 
of the security of its first postulate we have been obliged to 
look elsewhere for a determinant to do its work. 

Now, it is the theory of Moralism which supplies this 
want. Its fundamental principle is duty, obligation, the cate- 
gorical imperative, or a state of consciousness, which may act 
as a force of inhibition upon inclinations stronger than the 
ideal, and as an impulse to achieve the highest good or ideal, 
recognized by the mind as binding. We must be careful 
to remark, however, that this motivation may be employed 
to realize the end adopted by Utilitarianism, and does not 
require the setting up of some other end than happiness, 
although such as are not satisfied with that view are privileged 
to choose another. What this different end may be, or whether 
it is legitimate or not, it is not necessary to determine. It is 
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all the same whether we hold that happiness or something else 
is the ideal. For in any case the ideal requires additional mo- 
tive help for its realization, or there is no use for ethics at all. 
Hence Utilitarianism cannot dispense with the principles of 
obligation, as is clearly admitted by Mill. That is to say, 
Moralism has, or recognizes, a motive efficient which the 
utilitarian must admit. The theory is, therefore, not xeces- 
sarily in conflict with that view, and can be so only when it 
insists upon an end other than pleasure as the ideal. But 
such a difference does not alter its motive efficiency, as de- 
signed to enforce conduct which inclination is not strong 
enough to realize. But while the categorical imperative may 
supplement the defective motive efficiency of Utilitarianism, 
and thus give Moralism a merit which its competitor does not 
possess, the question arises whether Moralism exercises any 
explanatory power; that is, does it explain any facts, or does 
the principle which it invokes determine any qualities that are 
the object of moral judgment? Does Moralism show how 
the character of conduct is affected by its principle, as Utili- 
tarianism attempts to show by the criterion of pleasure ? 
This question can be clearly answered. If pleasure with- 
out qualification be the highest good and men always seek it, 
moral imperatives will be superfluous as motives for inducing 
the pursuit of such an end. Ethics would be as unnecessary 
as it is to tell men to eat or to breathe. They seek the good 
instinctively, and while we might call their conduct good, it 
would not be with any feeling that such approval acted in a 
way to encourage it, or indicated any moral interest in it. 
The zvstinctive pursuit of an end is not a virtue. We may be 
glad to see it, but we cannot expect to affect it by our appro- 
bation. But if we add to such an invariable pursuit of pleas- 
ure the rational consciousness of its value as an end and make 
it an obligation to seek it, the obedience of such an imperative 
takes on a new character, or the pursuit of pleasure would 
have a new merit of another kind. The imperative might not 
be necessary so far as external consequences are concerned, 
but consciousness is so qualified that it may even transfigure 
an instinct by subordinating its end to rational supervision 
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and control. It will give merit and virtue to conduct which 
instinct, valuable as it is, cannot do. If this be true where 
the ideal is always sought, by supposition, how much more is 
it true where it has not force enough of its own power to ob- 
tain realization? Asa fact no utilitarian holds that the ideal 
is always sought, and so he sets up pleasure in some qualified 
form or amount as the ideal. If this be not actually sought, 
and if it be weaker in motive-power than some other iower 
inclinations, obedience to an imperative representing the ideal 
gives conduct a quality which it would not have in follow- 
ing the lower, and which it does not have in seeking a per- 
sonal iaterest, however this interest may coincide with duty. 
Conduct from the sentiment of duty is testimony to the 
strength of character, no matter what end is its object, and 
hence it determines a merit which no motive of personal or 
even extra-personal pleasure can possess. It is not neces- 
sary even that the end at which it aims shall be realized. The 
good will is sufficient to decide the merit of the act and the 
agent, absolutely considered, If the action miscarries in its 
effects, the only want requiring to be supplied is knowledge. 
The element insuring stability of character is secured in the 
respect for the categorical imperative, which, in addition to 
acting as a motive efficient to realize the ideal, be it pleasure 
or anything else, also explains what it is that constitutes 
strictly moral action and moral character, at least of the 
highest type. Such a conclusion vindicates for Moralism 
theoretical as well as practical value, explanatory as well 
as motive efficiency,—theoretical value in that it satisfies our 
curiosity about the principle which constitutes the peculiar 
quality of moral conduct and character, and practical value 
in that it supplies a supplementary motive to realize an ideal 
unequal to the motivation expected of it. 

That the sentiment of duty, or some such principle, is the 
basis of virtue is virtually admitted by Bentham in a remark- 
able passage directly contradicting the main thesis of his doc- 
trine. In this passage he says that virtue is of the nature of 
a struggle against inclination. It will not do to say that 
pleasure determines good conduct and then reverse this judg- 
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ment by admitting that virtue can be attained only by resist- 
ance tothat impulse. But Bentham here unconsciously makes 
a concession to common sense and to Moralism. I do not 
think it true that there must always be a struggle with incli- 
nation in order that the conduct may be virtuous; but there 
must always be that which a struggle implies,—namely, re- 
spect for a law of duty,—and this it is which determines 
morality, whether the end be utilitarian or not. 

With this conclusion it will be observed by any ordinary 
reader how the various theories of ethics may be made com- 
plementary of each other, each supplying a datum not devel- 
oped by the others. But I cannot take the space to point out 
in detail the extent to which such a reconciliation can be car- 
ried. I must leave that work to the judgment of the reader. 
The chief consideration to be noted, as a conclusion of what 
has been said of the functions of ethical theory, is the tendency 
to the predominance of “ practical” interests exhibited in the 
whole history of its discussions. By this tendency, I mean 
the disposition to throw the importance of ethical theory upon 
its recognition of a principle having motive efficiency rather 
than merely seientific or explanatory power. We have seen 
that the theological theory retained no scientific interest after 
it lost its motive efficiency. Nobody cared anything about 
the metaphysical grounds of morality when the fear or respect 
for divine authority ceased to sustain the moral and social 
order. The great want came to be, not so much a scientific 
explanation of the source of moral law, as a mode of inducing 
or compelling conformity to it, as believed by a part of the 
community, and perhaps admitted by the majority or all of it. 
The theory was expected not only to indicate the origin of 
moral law, but also to specify some invulnerable truth which 
could not be ignored in conduct. It might be an end which 
was to move us by fear or respect; but in either case it was 
to be a reason affecting the will rather than the intellect. 

Similar observations apply to Utilitarianism. In so far as 
it merely explained actual conduct by scientifically reducing 
it to the unity of a single principle, the uniformity of hedon- 
istic motivation, it excited little interest and as little contro- 
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versy, because it was assumed by its opponents to be too true 
that men were solely moved by pleasure as a fact. Hence it 
might explain something, But this was not what was de- 
manded of an ethical theory: it must present a principle for 
moving the realization of the ideal. Hence it was when Utili- 
tarianism set up the greatest quantity or the best quality of 
pleasure, both as indicating the ideal and as offering a com- 
pensating factor for the sacrifice of lower inclinations, that it 
excited any profound interest. This interest on the part of 
its advocates lay in the belief that a principle had been found 
which would influence the will more effectively than the mo- 
tive of duty, which had to take the risk of defeat in competi- 
tion with the inclinations. On the other hand, Moralism felt 
an interest in the principle, because it supposed and supposes 
that its motive efficiency is not in favor of virtue or of higher 
ideals involving a sacrifice. A complication arises in this way 
between the two theories. They both possess motive effi- 
ciency of a different kind. Utilitarianism, where duty and 
- interest can be made in any way to coincide, recognizes a 
motive efficient which may induce good behavior when an 
abstract appeal to duty may fail. On the other hand, where 
the ideal of Utilitarianism is weaker than lower inclinations 
and cannot be reconciled with personal interest, no motive 
efficient but that of Moralism can avail against desire. What 
the two theories may explain in these cases is of little import 
compared with the factor which is wanted to affect the will. 
Hence the main interest in theoretic ethical discussion turns 
upon the principle which tends to move the will in the right 
direction rather than that which merely satisfies the intellect. 
A completely satisfactory theory would be one with both 
factors. But the existing theories combine them in different 
degrees, and controversy prevails precisely in proportion to 
the predominance of one mental instinct over another. The 
influence of “ practical” interests, however, has always suc- 
ceeded in giving the preference to those which have concen- 
trated attention upon the element of motive efficiency. 
James H. Hystop. 
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THE MORALITY OF NATIONS. 


WE are all willing enough to acknowledge that we are 
under some sort of morallaw. Our life is regulated by a “ Do 
this,” “ Abstain from that” above and beyond that limited 
circle of duties sanctioned by the law of the land. But it 
seems to be a moot point whether there are any laws of poli- 
tics like the laws of ethics—whether there is such a thing as 
a morality of nations as well as a morality of individuals. 

Of course, in one sense of the term, there is no question 
about it. The citizens of a state, or members of a race, have 
in all cases certain characteristics—more or less strongly 
marked—which are exemplified in all or most members of the 
race or nation. These are traits of national or racial char- 
acter, and lead to different nations regulating their own affairs 
in ways of their own, and holding themselves differently 
towards their neighbors. In this way we have as a fact 
a national character, not very distinctly traced perhaps, but 
still there in its broad features. Perhaps we might call it a 
national morality,—traits of moral character which distinguish 
one race from another and develop from generation to gen- 
eration in connection with their surroundings. 

But it is a further question than this that raises doubt in 
many minds. Can we say of the state or nation, as we do of 
the individual, that it ovght to do or abstain from anything? 
Is there anywhere to be found a moral code for nations corre- 
sponding to the moral law to which the individual conscience 
bows? This is the question which I purpose to consider here: 
comparing national with individual morality, and asking in 
what sense states may be said to be under moral obligation— 
to have duties to their citizens or to other states. And I shall 
endeavor to carry out the discussion without entering into 
any question as to the philosophical basis of ethics or of 
politics. 
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Behind the fictitious personality which is ascribed to a 
state or nation there is a more concrete reality than the will 
of emperor or cabinet or popular majority. The state (it may 
indeed be said) is nothing but the people who make it, or those 
who serve or guide it. And this, at least, is true: that the state 
is nothing without the people or Apart from them. It zs the 
people, but the people in certain relations to one another, with 
a common history, common traditions, and a common national 
character which has grown out of these and will determine the 
conduct of the people when they act together and for common 
ends. The state is the people, but the people organized for 
certain purposes. It is not enough to say that the action of a 
state is but the decision of a king or prime minister or of a 
majority in Parliament. The decision or the action is not an 
individual or personal one: it is representative of the nation. 
It may have been induced by selfish motives ; king or minister 
or parliamentary majority may play for its own hand; but 
still the action concerns the relation of the state as a whole 
to its citizens or to other states. And if it has. escaped this 
worst but common fault,—if the nation’s representative has 
acted for national and not for personal ends,—can we say that, 
in this case, the action done by a nation’s representative for 
national ends is to be judged in the same way as if it were a 
merely personal or individual action ? 

The state, accordingly, is not merely a collection of indi- 
viduals. It is these individuals organized in a definite way. 
We may expect, therefore, to find that the principles of state- 
: action and the principles of individual action are not the 
same. At least it is clear that the state moves in a different 
region, so to speak, from that in which individuals move. The 
state may, or rather always does, act by means of individuals. 
There is no other agency known to us. But individuals, 
acting as and for the state, have a different function from that 
which belongs to them as individuals. Men have a duty first to 
other individuals, secondly and at the same time to that organ- 
ized social body which we call the state. The state also has a 
twofold activity, first, in relation to its own citizens, secondly, 
in relation to other states. In one region of its activity 
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the state and the individual bear a relation to one another 
which may be imperfectly apprehended as a reciprocal relation. 
The individual has duties to the state and perhaps rights 
against it in turn; while the state, within certain limits, con- 
trols the action of the individual: educating him perhaps, 
laying down laws for his social and industrial behavior, and 
compelling him to contribute of his property, and even to 
sacrifice his liberty of action and risk his life, in defence of 
her integrity and the objects which she holds worthy of a 
nation’s endeavor. In this region the functions of the state 
and of the individual are reciprocal, not identical. In the other 
region of its activity, the work of the state has at most only 
an analogy with the work of the individual. Its relations, 
diplomatic or military, with other states may be compared 
with the relations of one individual to another. But the two 
sets of relations are certainly not the same. 

The regions covered by individual and by national activity 
must, therefore, be admitted to be distinct. But it may still be 
maintained that they are—or ought to be—regulated by the 
same ethical principles. It is here that conflict of opinion 
enters. On the one hand, it is often assumed or asserted that 
national and individual morality are the same; on the other 
hand, they are sometimes contrasted in such a way as to sug- 
gest the conclusion that they have nothing in common with 
one another, and that national morality, in any sense of the 
word which involves moral obligation, does not exist. The 
latter view is apparently that maintained by her Britannic 
Majesty’s ambassador at Paris in an address on “ National 
and Individual Morality Compared,” delivered to the stu- 
dents at Glasgow on November 9, 1888. Lord Lytton is 
familiar both with government and with diplomacy ; his au- 
thority regarding the practice of government is undoubtedly 
great; and his arguments on this point must be allowed 
to be weighty. With the other view—the view that the 
same moral laws hold of the statesman acting for the na- 
tion, and of the individual in his private life—we are more 
familiar. Many politicians are in the habit of appealing ina 
comprehensive and perplexing way to moral first principles. 
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And these appeals—crude as the principles on which they rest 
may be—argue at least a readiness on the part of the people 
to judge the state by the moral law of the individual. On 
this point, the judgment of, the people seems unanimously to 
contradict the experience of diplomatists of all ages. On the 
one side, we have all plain men declaring that the state ought 
to be moral as they are moral ; on the other, those who are in 
the secret asserting that in this sense no state ever was, or could 
afford to be, moral. Between two such combatants, fighting 
with different weapons, how can the conflict be brought to an 
issue? Fortunately we have not far to go for a fairly precise 
statement of the plain man’s case. “ We maintain,” says the 
London Spectator of 5th October, 1889, that a state “can, and 
occasionally does, commit all the crimes possible to a corpora- 
tion; . . . above all, a state can murder and it can steal; and 
it commits the first crime when it executes any one knowing 
the execution to be unjust, and the second when it orders 
one man or one class to pay special taxes in order to benefit 
another.” The state, it is held, can commit the same crimes 
as an individual, but only some of them. From others it has 
an immunity. Some crimes, it is acknowledged, cannot be 
committed by a corporation, or consequently by the state. 
We only need to look at the decalogue to see what some of 
them are. The state can hardly be said to be guilty of 
breaking the fifth commandment or the seventh. The most 
that can be said against it is that it gives its citizens undue 
liberty of doing so if they are so minded. But the state can 
steal, we are told, and it can murder. 

In what sense can it be said that honesty is a duty of 
national as well as of individual morality? (Can the state be 
properly said to be guilty of theft? There is a confusion, 
surely, at the very outset in saying that the state can commit 
acrime. Accrime is something more than a sin, something 
more than an immoral act. It is an act punishable by law. 
It is the law of the land and the penal sanction which follows 
law which make an act a crime. It is absurd, therefore, to 
speak as if the state, acting legally, could commit a crime. 
A law may be pernicious or bad. It may be so bad—most 
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moralists acknowledge—as to make it a moral duty to disobey 
it. But to be criminal it would have to be a violation of law. 
To speak of a legal act as criminal is to confuse discussion by 
perverting the recognized meaning of words. 

If the penalties against theft were to be removed from the 
statute-book, it would cease to be a crime. But it would be 
as much an offence against morality as before. Can the state 
then be guilty of this moral offence? An individual is guilty 
of theft whenever he takes for his own use the property of 
another without that other’s consent. He may be in greater 
need of the thing stolen, or may intend to use it for a better 
purpose than the owner would have done; but none the less 
he steals it, he is guilty of theft. Can the state steal and be 

_athief like this? Ifso, no private thief was ever so incorrigi- 
ble and systematic an offender as the state is. At the present 
time it enters each man's house and demands a fortieth part 
of his income for its own purposes. It takes away part of his 
property for the support of the poor, part for the education of 
other men’s children, and other portions of it in various ways 
for various purposes—for almost every purpose except re- 
ligious purposes, which are supposed to have been sufficiently 
provided for by the piety of preceding generations. Surely 
no one will call this theft: there are few to be found who 
even think it wrong. The state has certain necessary func- 
tions to perform; and the most extreme /azssez-faire politi- 
cians admit the justice of taxation for these purposes. In- 
dividuals must willingly or unwillingly contribute of their 
means to support the state. It must live and do its proper 
work, and it is with full moral right that it takes the goods of 
its citizens to enable it to do so. The reason is admitted to 
be a sufficient justification. But how would such an apology 
be received for the seizure of one man’s goods by another ? 
It is said that a French thief once used the argument, without 
any conspicuous success. “ But, my lord, I must live,—il faut 
vivre,” he said. “ Je n’y vois pas la necessité,” was the reply 
of the pedantic moralist on the bench, as he passed sentence 
of death. If one man seizes another man’s goods without his 
permission, this is called theft: seizure of this kind is con- 
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stantly carried out by the state in levying taxes; yet we do 
not say that the state steals the taxes it collects. 

Vain attempts have indeed been made by certain political 
theorists—doctrinaire politicians of the first water—to base 
the morality of taxation upon the consent of the taxed. “No 
taxation without representation” is their motto: an excellent 
maxim as a partial safeguard against unfair levying of taxes, 
but far from sufficient to induce the whole world to go up 
willingly to be taxed. If any evidence were needed, the cus- 
tom-house officers might have something to tel! us as to the 
willingness of many people to pay the taxes to which—ac- 
cording to this theory—they have already agreed, if taxation 
be founded on consent. But how could the possession of a 
vote for a single member of Parliament constitute consent to 
the decisions of a majority of its members? Ifthe moral law 
of honesty—the law against stealing or theft—is the same for 
the nation as for the individual, then all taxation to which the 
taxed have not consented must be regarded as theft. But it is 
a position far short of this which the Sfectator moralist is 
anxious to maintain. The state steals (he says) “ when it 
orders one man, or one class, to pay special taxes in order to 
benefit another.” The offence is somewhat loosely defined. 
It might seem to apply to the poor rate, which taxes the 
class of householders for the benefit of the class ¢f paupers ; 
and to the educational rate, which taxes persons who have no 
children, or who send their children to schools not assisted 
by the government, for the benefit of those who send theirs 
to the Board School. Yet the Spectator could never be sus- 
pected of calling such taxes theft. It is more easy to imagine 
a failure in drawing the proper distinction. But the very 
difficulty of defining the distinction between just and unjust 
taxation shows that an unfair tax is something different from 
stealing. Theft can be easily defined and easily recognized. 
But it is a difficult matter to determine what is a fair principle 


. of taxation; and no chancellor of the Exchequer would pre- 


tend to do more than approximate to this fairness in practice. 
Perhaps there are cases in which the name and legal forms of 
taxation may involve something more specific than unfairness 
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or injustice. When one individual or class uses its control 
of the legislature to lay the taxes upon others and let itself 
go free, it is not easy to distinguish the procedure from com- 
mon dishonesty. There have been times in the past in which 
the arbitrary power of a small class has been used to excuse 
itself from taxation and lay the whole burden on the trader 
and the peasant. There are indications at the present time that 
the arbitrary power of a very much larger class may be tempted 
in the near future to retaliate, and, for its own relief and gain, 
to levy all contributions upon the less powerful but richer 
few. We do not call such actions theft; for they are done 
under the forms and carry with them the sanction of law: and 
by theft we commonly mean a breach of the law, or a crime. 
Yet it seems none the less dishonest for individuals to use 
the advantage of their position to provide for national wants 
by taking from others only, without contributing themselves. 
But we call the act dishonest only when we are judging the 
agents as individuals. It is dishonest only if the agents are 
really acting for themselves when pretending to act for the 
state. Individual morality becomes mixed with national 
morality when those through whom the state acts act for 
themselves and their own interests, instead of for the 
common good. The appropriateness of the charge of dis- 
honesty will thus depend upon the motives of the indi- 
viduals. The same act of confiscation, carried out by the 
combined wills of many, will imply dishonesty in those only 
who have voted for it out of covetousness. Others may 
have joined with them who have had no thought of personal 
gain; and these it would be absurd to call dishonest, however 
unfair or unjust their action may have been. Their action 
has not been a personal one ; they have acted as representing 
the state, and the state—as I have already argued—cannot 
steal. 

The code of individual morals cannot, therefore, be applied 
to the state. National morality is not the same thing—can- 
not be expressed by the same laws—as individual morality. 
But it does not follow from this that there is no such thing as 
a moral law for the conduct of states. The recognition that 
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the law of the land—statute law—may be bad, and should be 
altered or amended, implies a higher law by which it may be 
judged and to which it ought to conform. Because the state 
cannot steal, it does not follow that it may not be unjust. 
What the measure and criterion are of national justice, I do 
not pretend to determine now. In the duty of justice, we 
may think—and we shall not be far wrong—national and in- 
dividual morality meet. It is a law both for the state and for 
the individual. Justice is, in fact, more a national or social, 
than a merely individual virtue. It is when the individual has 
to act not for himself, but as representing the state or a cor- 
poration, that scope for its application enters. Justice is the 
virtue of a judge, or of an examiner, or, in a measure, of an 
employer of labor, or of the head of a family. And in all 
these cases, the man who recognizes his duty may be said to 
be acting for a community—the state or some smaller social 
unit—and as representative of it. In an early code of in- 
dividual morals—in the decalogue—there is no word of justice 
among the duties of man. 

We may see in this way how the morality of the individual 
and of the nation have come to be spoken of and thought of 
as the same. A man plays many parts, and we are apt to 
confuse them. Perhaps he confuses them himself. Pretending 
to act for the nation, the statesman or ruler may prostitute his 
office, and, working for his own ends, break the laws of indi- 
vidual as well as of national morality. The individual again 
is often called upon to act for the state or for some smaller 
social aggregate; and the code of individual morality must be 
widened to take in this national or quasi-national activity. 

This distinction may enable us to deal with another case 
more difficult than the preceding. <A state can not only steal, 
we are told, but it can murder. And it does so “when it 
executes any one knowing the execution to be unjust.” Here 
again there is the same confusion between individual conduct 
and national. We hear often enough indeed of “ legal murder.” 
But it is the language of metaphor colored by passion. Mur- 
der implies malice; and the state bears no malice. If the 
ruler gratifies his hatred or his ambition by using the final 
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sanction of the state’s authority against his enemy, this is 
malice; and, although under cover of law, the ruler has for 
himself incurred the moral guilt of murder. But it is because 
he has allowed his personal interest or enmity to sway his 
actions that he has brought himself within the scope of the 
law which says, “ Thou shalt not kill.” When David used 
his power as a king to gratify his private ends, and put Uriah 
in the forefront of the battle, he did not overstep the letter of 
the law by a hair’s breadth. But he was guilty of murder as 
much as the moonlighter of to-day who shoots his landlord 
from behind a hedge or fires into a defenceless cottage. He 
was moved by malice against the obstacle in his path; his ac- 
tion was not taken in his quality of king or judge, but to gratify 
his private ends. It may be and is the right and duty of the 
state, in certain circumstances, to kill or to expose to death; 
and it must be admitted that a ruler may use the sword of 
the state unjustly without a personal or selfish motive in doing 
so. But it is not minimizing the guilt of such injustice when 
we say that it is a mistake to call it murder. There is no 
malice in the action, and malice is the essential note of mur- 
der. Murder is killing out of malice. Unjust killing is in- 
justice; it may or may not be murder in addition. Perhaps 
an historical example instanced by Lord Lytton is in place 
here, although it refers to international morality rather than 
to the rights and duties of a state in relation to its own citi- 
zens. “It is certain,” he says, “that, in his conduct of public 
affairs, the first Napoleon committed many such offences 
against private morality. But the language of private morality 
cannot be applied to his public acts without great limitations. 
The kidnapping of the Duc d’Enghien, and his summary 
execution after a sham trial, was about as bad an act as well 
could be. But I should certainly hesitate to describe it as a 
murder in the ordinary sense. Morally, I think, it was worse 
than many murders for which men have been tried and pun- 
ished by law. But I do of think that the English government 
in 1815 could, with any sort of propriety, have delivered up 
Napoleon to Louis XVIII. to be tried for that offence like a 
common criminal.” 
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The state stands to its citizens in a relation which no one 
individual bears to another. To further its ends it may take 
their property and even their life. It neither steals nor mur- 
ders in doing so. And yet, on the other hand, it is clear that 
it would be unjust to do so at random. State action is, or 
ought to be, for the common good of the whole; and the 
sacrifice of property, and still more that of life, can only be 
justified when necessary for the common welfare. The state 
must therefore be regarded as having duties to its citizens: 
though they are not the same as those one citizen owes to 
another. Conversely, the citizen may be said to have rights 
against the state,—not, indeed, an absolute right either to 
life, or property, or freedom of action, but a right not to be 
deprived of these, except for the good of the state, acting 
impartially for the good of all. 


Thus far I have spoken of the morality of the state only 
in relation to its own citizens: and the position for which I 
have contended may seem hardly to require so much argu- 
ment. Were it not for the confusion which surrounds the 
question, a simple statement might almost have taken the 
place of controversy. Were it not contended, on the one side, 
that the code of private morality holds for nations as well as 
for individuals, and that a state can commit all or almost all 
the offences—the crimes even—of which an individual may be 
guilty ; and, on the other side, were not some writers inclined 
to ignore or to deny that there is anything that can be prop- 
erly called national morality at all, it might have been un- 
necessary to insist at such length that the state is a moral 
agent, and that the moral end and moral code which ought 
to regulate its relation to its citizens, are closely bound up 
with, although not the same as, the duties to which its indi- 
vidual citizens are bound. 

But the state has to do not only with its own citizens, but 
also with other states. Can any ethical principle hold of its 
behavior towards them? Is there any such thing as inter- 
national morality which bears to states a similar relation to 
that which the laws of private morality bear to individual 
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men? In this region of foreign relations the conflict between 
the different views of national morality is accentuated and 
brought toa point. There is a sufficiently strong analogy 
between the state and the individual to give an appearance of 
reason to the assertion that, when different states are brought 
into relation, their conduct should be governed by the same 
laws as those which regulate the conduct of individuals. But, 
on the other hand, the analogy is weak enough at places to 
give support to such a contention as that urged by Lord 
Lytton. ‘First of all,” he argues, ‘‘the subjects of private 
morals, that is to say, individuals, differ from the subjects of 
public morals, that is to say, nations, so widely that hardly a 
single proposition applicable to the one can be properly ap- 
plied to the others. In the next place, of the classes of obli- 
gations which constitute private morals, only one, namely, 
justice, has a place in public morals at all; and the sort of 
justice which finds its place in public morals is totally ee 
from the justice which relates to individuals.” 

There is much good sense in this statement. But, if it does 
not exaggerate the difference between the individual and the 
nation, at least it disregards their connection. It overstates 
the case, so as to lead as far from the truth as the opposing 
doctrine that private and public morals are the same. There 
is an apparent cynicism in it, too, from which we are apt to 
recoil, and, in so doing, to fall into the opposite extreme of 
judging the state by a standard that would be too narrow even 
for individuals : condemning all war as “ multitudinous mur- 
der,” and looking upon conquest, and even upon colonization, 
as but theft on a large scale. 

There has long been a party in our country who have 
adopted this view, regarding war as sinful and immoral, and 
the profession of arms as no better than trade in murder. 
The horrors of war, the sacredness of human life, and the pre- 
cepts of the religion of peace have combined to make them 
testify against the use of the weapon, which no statesman has 
ever been bold enough to propose that the nation should lay 
aside. This sense of the horror of war has been shared and 
expressed by writers who are yet keenly alive to the martial 
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pride of arms. ‘“ The murder of the campaign is done to mili- 
tary music,” Thackeray makes his hero, Henry Esmond, say, 
after listening to Addison’s heroics on the victories of Marl- 
borough. “Iwas ashamed of my trade,” he continues, “ when 
I saw those horrors perpetrated, which came under every 
man’s eyes. You hew out of your polished verses a stately 
image of smiling victory; I tell you ’tis an uncouth, distorted, 
savage idol; hideous, bloody, and barbarous. The rites per- 
formed before it are shocking to think of. You great poets 
should show it as it is,—ugly and horrible, not beautiful and 
serene. Oh, sir, had you made the campaign, believe me you 
never would have sung it so.” 

“Murder done to military music.” Does this sum up the 
triumphs of war? Do battle and warfare rouse only the evil 
passions of a man, turning him into an infuriate beast or an 
incarnate fiend? Surely this is one side of the shield only. 
There is no fire that tries a man so keenly, bringing out and 
lighting up both the good and evil in him, as the long priva- 
tions of war and the wild shock of battle. In spite of the ter- 
ror and the squalor which Thackeray describes with such vivid 
‘realism,—or, largely, because of them,—the field of battle, 
which every man enters with his life in his hand, has been 
the scene of the noblest heroism and self-sacrifice, and has 
shown human nature at its best as well as at its worst. 

It would have been strange had it been otherwise. For 
warfare, stern and savage as it is, is the high road by which 
human civilization has been obliged to advance hitherto. Per- 
haps it may be possible in the future to construct less stony 
and ‘dangerous paths for the progress of mankind. Already 
much has been done to soften even the stern art of war, by 
the spread of a common feeling among different nations. 
Compare, for example, the treatment of non-combatants and 
of prisoners as it was even in Marlborough’s campaigns with 
what took place in the Franco-German war of twenty years 
ago, where strict discipline was maintained in the invading 
army, and no plunder or reckless slaughter was permitted. 
The dogs of war were kept in leash. Warfare between civil- 
ized states is no longer to be compared with Hobes’s state of 
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nature, where all things are permitted, and there is neither 
good nor evil. Common consent has established that no 
needless misery is to be inflicted, and that no injury is to 
be done which does not contribute to the great end of 
victory. 

Here, then, at least, is a redeeming feature in the dark 
picture that has been drawn of the iniquity of warfare. War 
cannot be altogether bad, for it might be worse than it is. 
When nations cast aside the methods of diplomacy and peace- 
ful negotiation, and appeal to the God of battles to settle their 
disputes, they are not freed from the bonds of morality; and 
they have even acknowledged the obligation (though they 
may not call it such) to restrain the misery of war within the 
limits of what is necessary for the attainment of its end. 

These considerations are already pointing us to the same con- 
clusion regarding international morality as that which we have 
reached regarding the morality of a nation in its relation to its 
own citizens. War is not “‘multitudinous murder.” It gives 
the individual soldier opportunity for many offences which 
may escape detection and punishment: but probably much 
less opportunity for murder than for other offences. For the 
soldier cannot easily have malice, or any other personal feel- 
ing, towards those to whom he is opposed. To talk of the 
state committing murder is absurd; for the state is not a sub- 
ject of feeling, and consequently can bear no malice. To say 
that the statesman who orders the war, or the general who 
conducts it, is guilty of murder, is almost equally absurd, ex- 
cept in the isolated cases in which he can be shown to have 
entered upon it to gratify his private ends. War may be the 
result of wanton aggression, or of an unjust claim where the 
interests of two states clash; and such wars are rightly called 
unjust. Butif there are unjust wars, it follows that resistance 
to this injustice must itself be just. If all conquest and aggres- 
sion is wrong, the war undertaken in self-defence, and to pro- 
tect a nation’s territory and the freedom of its citizens, must 
surely be justified, in spite of the sacrifice of life it is sure to 
involve. 

It is a mistake to speak of a nation as committing murder 
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in war,—even in an unjust war. For not only is the state 
without the motive which is essential to murder ; but it is only 
individuals that are killed: the conqyeror does not kill the 
hostile state. It may weaken or even maim it; but the analogy 
with individual morality is not complete, except in the cases 
—so rare that they can hardly be said to exist at all—when 
the one state is entirely exterminated by the other. 

Perhaps there is a more complete analogy with private 
morals in the case of conquest, when, as the result of war, or 
by forcible seizure, one nation deprives another of part of its 
territory. Here there is a complete similarity in the external 
action. It is in the absence of a personal or selfish motive 
that the act of conquest by a nation differs from theft by an 
individual. On the whole, it may seem, however, that the 
similarity of the two cases is much more striking than their 
difference: so much so as to make it difficult to deny that 
there is some appropriateness in the use of the term theft. 
Must we in all cases, therefore, mete out to conquest a 
similar moral condemnation to that with which we regard 
the act of theft? There is one consideration to which, I 
think, weight must be given before we pass so sweeping a 
judgment. Within a nation the state is above all individuals ; 
and, although no citizen has a right to take or use the property 
of another without his consent, the state recognizes this ab- 
solute right of an individual to his property only as against 
other individuals, not as against itself. The state, therefore, is 
there as a superior power to prevent, if it see fit, the individual 
from grossly misusing his property, or from leaving it entirely 
unused, and thus depriving the nation of its share in the 
value which would be derived from its employment. But 
there is no corresponding superior power over nations, pre- 
venting the misuse or disuse of their property and power. 
Shall we say, therefore, that every nation has an absolute 
(moral) right to what it possesses as against the interference 
of any other nation? If we do, we push the rights of nations 
against one another further than individual rights exist, even 
in the eyes of the Liberty and Property Defence League. 
It is admitted on all hands that there is a limit restraining 
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individual rights to property. Is there no restriction at all— 
no moral restriction, I mean, for, of course, there is no legal 
restriction—upon a nation’s right to its territory and all that 
it contains, to use ill or not to use at all? I do not see what 
good ground we can give for answering this question in the 
affirmative,—what reason there is for asserting the absolute 
moral right-of a nation to non-interference from without, 
because it happens to be legally independent. It is more 
difficult to say to whom the right of interference belongs and 
on what occasions its use may be justified. Powerful nations 
are not unused to playing the part of mentor to their neigh- 
bors; and advice given in this way by a powerful state has 
commonly been found to end in some sacrifice of independence 
or integrity on the part of its weaker neighbor. We may 
condemn the injustice of the interference and of the loss of 
liberty or seizure of territory to which it may lead; but our 
view of national morality is hardly made clearer by applying to 
it the law against theft, borrowed without change from private 
morals. 

In spite of the analogy, therefore, between the relation of 
individuals to one another and the relation of states to one 
another, the moral laws which hold of the former cannot be 
applied to the other without so much modification and ex- 
planation as to change their meaning in an important way. 
When we have explained all that can properly be meant by 
the laws, “ Thou shalt not kill,” or “ Thou shalt not steal,” as 
applied to nations, we find that we have explained away every- 
thing which makes “theft” different from “ murder.” What 
remains is in the form of a general obligation upon states to 
observe justice in their dealings with one another. As Lord 
Lytton puts it, in words already quoted, “ Of the classes of 
obligations which constitute private morals, only one, namely, 
justice, has a place in public morals at all.” With this I agree. 
But I dissent from the diplomatist when he goes on to assert 
that “the sort of justice which finds its place in public morals 
is totally different from the justice which relates to individu- 
als. It is far less definite, it cannot be codified, and it consists 
mainly in moderation and kindly prudence.” Justice, as 
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I have already argued, enters the sphere of private morals 
only when the individual is regarded as acting in a social 
capacity,—when he represents in some way a community 
or corporation. There are not two entirely different sorts of 
justice, therefore,—private and public,—but justice has various 
degrees and modes of application according to the kind of 
social whole within which it is applied. It is most clearly 
defined and most exactly codified when determined by a duly 
appointed legislature and enforced by the sanctions of an 
executive power. Yet the reality of justice, and of the moral 
obligation to observe it, does not depend on legal codification 
or penal sanction. The progress of legislation and of the 
administration of law is an attempt to bring the actual laws of 
the country and their application into closer and closer corre- 
spondence with the demands of an ideal justice: an ideal 
imperfectly apprehended, indeed, but yet appealed to as the 
criterion by which laws themselves are to be judged. 

Such laws apply only to individuals and to corporations 
within the state. It is only there that justice is clearly de- 
fined and codified, and obtains the sanction of law. In inter- 
national relations, on the other hand, we enter a region where 
definitions are less clear, where those rules only are codified 
which apply to the minor questions of international relation, 
to the neglect of weightier matters, and where the sanctions 
with which we are so familiar are conspicuous by their absence. 
We may even go the length of saying that there is no such 
thing as international law: for law implies a sovereign power 
over the subjects of it, enforcing obedience by penal sanctions. 
But this is no good reason for concluding that there is no 
such thing as international morality, or (with Lord Lytton) 
that the “sort of justice which finds its place in public morals 
is totally different from the justice which relates to indi- 
viduals.” According to the diplomatist, the only justice to 
be recognized here “ consists mainly in moderation and kindly 
prudence.” Overlooking the counsel to kindness and modera- 
tion,—as we may be allowed to do, for it is hardly put for- 
ward as a moral law,—we see that international justice is 
made to consist in prudence, a view which distinguishes it 
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sharply from justice in the ordinary acceptation of the term. 
Justice within the state involves impartiality in dealing with 
the competing claims of individuals; whereas the state is 
said to act justly to neighboring states if it is prudent,—z.e., 
looks after its own interests. Self-preservation (as the theory 
is otherwise put) is the only end for the state in its foreign 
relations; self-interest the only standard by which its action 
is to be guided. 

Even this, however, is not a denial of international mo- 
rality, but only a special theory of its content. The theory 
overlooks, I think, important elements in the nature and 
development of nations; but yet it is one which may with- 
out inconsistency be held by those whose view of private 
duty has far transcended Egoism, the gospel of selfishness. 
As Lord Lytton says, “ Think of a nation solely as a simple 
unit, and we must affirm that, as such, in its relations with 
other units of the same kind, it is not only entitled, but 
bound, to act with greater seeming selfishness than would be 
morally permissible to any single individual in the like re- 
lations. But look upon nations as what they really are,— 
aggregates of citizens holding each other’s interests in mutual 
trust,—and then the moral significance of what is called 
national selfishness is wholly changed. It ceases to be selfish- 
ness in any proper sense of the word. It becomes patriotism. 
And the rulers of a nation who should sacrifice its interests to 
those of other nations would be guilty of a breach of trust, 
whether the ruling power be one or many, a despotism ora 
democracy.” And, again, “we can all conceive of circum- 
stances in which it might be the clear duty of an individual 
to sacrifice his life for the good of others. Butare any circum- 
stances conceivable in which it would be as clearly the duty 
of a nation to extinguish its national existence for the benefit 
of other nations or of humanity at large? To answer this 
question in the affirmative would be paradoxical.” It would 
indeed involve a misconception both of individual morals and 
of the function of the state. Sacrifice of his individual life 
is only a duty for the individual when such a loss is the sole 
means of attaining a greater good than personal life, or avoid- 
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ing a greater evil than death. But the state has no such 
personal life to lay down. It is its function to guard and 
develop the lives of its citizens, and so to direct the national 
life, with its power of limitless continuance and development, 
as to make it contribute to that greater purpose which can be 
realized only through the social and political relations of men. 
How can we even conceive as possible the voluntary sacrifice 
of its own life by a nation? Is it the act (or idea) of the ruler 
without the consent of the people? In this case it is not 
national self-sacrifice at all, but a sacrifice of others,—a be- 
trayal of trust on the part of the person whose duty it was to 
protect them. If, onthe other hand, it is to be conceived as 
a unanimous act of self-sacrifice on the part of all the people, 
then all that can be said is, that any nation, whose citizens 
are capable of such heroism, must surely be worth preserving 
on account of their unique moral development. 

National morality differs from individual morals in this 
respect, that a nation’s first duty may be said to be to itself. 
There is no selfishness, there is only patriotism, in its recog- 
nizing the fact and acting upon it. A nation is complete 
and independent ina sense in which the individual is not. 
Throughout his whole life a man is dependent upon others. 
In what he does and what he gets he is equally a member of 
the body politic, and not an independent unit. Even his 
mind, which we sometimes regard as so peculiarly his own 
that freedom of thought has been erected into a first principle of 
individualistic ethics, is derived from and depends upon others, 
in respect of his inherited character and of the bundle of pre- 
cepts and prejudices, of truth and truism, which he has learned 
with his mother tongue. But the national life is, in a sense, 
complete in itself, and we may conceive a nation living cut off 
from all intercourse with other nations, just as Bishop Berkeley 
thought that, if Ireland were surrounded by a wall of brass 
a thousand cubits high, its natives might nevertheless “live 
cleanly and comfortably, till the land, and reap the fruits of it.” 

In the case of an individual man, the causes which bring 
him into contact and union with others precede his own indi- 
vidual life and determine its character. But the national life 
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precedes international relations. We must, therefore, expect 
that international morality should be of later growth, and 
even, perhaps, of less importance than individual morals. 

From this circumstance, too, results the absence—or almost 
complete absence—of any sanctions in the reign of public 
morals, such as we find compelling obedience to the more 
essential portions of private morals. This absence of sanction 
makes international law a dream of that distant future, in 
which a confederacy of states shall be strong enough to con- 
trol the aggressive instincts of any single nation. But even 
now, with constant intercourse between different nations, the 
incomplete sanctions which at present appeal to the pru- 
dence and self-interest of nations have made them render 
homage to certain portions of international morality. Com- 
merce has vindicated its importance, and no European state 
would now venture to repudiate a public debt. They have 
foresight enough to see the importance of money, and that 
the confidence of financial circles once shaken is not easily 
regained. Thus debts are paid, even when treaties are often 
broken, if it is worth a state’s while to offend the other con- 
tracting parties by doing so, and it is powerful enough to run 
the risk. 

The principles of morality have as yet had but a partial 
triumph in regulating the relations of states. But their valid- 
ity does not depend on the recognition hitherto obtained by 
them, and the intercourse of nations can only reach a full 
measure of development under a common moral law, which 
recognizes the rights of one nation as of equal value with the 
rights of any other. 

The conclusions of this paper may be summed up as 
follows : 

1. That, since nations differ from individuals, the laws of 
national morality cannot be identified with those of private 
morality. 

2. That, since a nation is a body of individuals connected 
by race and territory and organized for political purposes,— 
since, therefore, it is an organism consisting, in every part, of 
moral organisms,—the nation itself is the subject of morality. 
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3. That this conclusion is not affected by the almost 
complete absence from international relations of the usual 
sanctions of morality, seeing that morality is not, like law, 
dependent on sanctions, and that even private morality is, 
to a large extent, beyond the reach of social and political 
sanctions. 

4. That the duty of self-preservation and self-development 
holds for a nation in a way in which it does not hold for an 
individual, seeing that a nation possesses an independence 
and self-sufficiency which are not shared by the individual. 

5. That this duty of self-preservation should be recognized 
as holding for all nations, so that, when different nations are 
brought into contact, their relation to one another should be 
determined by an equal regard for the rights of all. 

But it must still be added: 

6. That, as long as there is no superior power to enforce 
this international morality, that nation only is wise which is 


prepared to defend its rights. 
W. R. Sorcey. 


J. S. MILL’S SCIENCE OF ETHOLOGY. 


In the preface to the first edition of his “ Logic,” Mill de- 
scribed the main drift of its concluding book in these words: 
- “Tt is an attempt to contribute towards the solution of a 
question which the decay of old opinions and the agitation 
that disturbs European society to its inmost depths render as 
important in the present day to the practical interests of 
human life as it must at all times be to the completeness of 
our speculative knowledge,—viz., whether moral and social 
phenomena are really exceptions to the general certainty and 
uniformity of the course of nature; and how far the methods 
by which so many of the laws of the physical world have 
been numbered among truths irrevocably acquired and uni- 
versally assented to can be made instrumental to the for- 
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mation of a similar body of received doctrine in moral and 
political science.” His own answer to this question largely 
consists in the exposition of what he called Ethology, or 
the Exact Science of Human Nature, an exposition which 
he repeated without substantial change from the first issue 
of his “ Logic,” in 1843, to the last made during his own 
lifetime. A brief summary will be sufficient to set this 
doctrine before us. 

“ Human beings,” Mill remarks, “do not all feel and act 
alike in the same circumstances ; but it is possible to deter- 
mine what makes one person, in a given position, feel or act 
in one way, another in another. . . . In other words, mankind 
have not one universal character, but there exist universal 
laws of the formation of character. . . . It is impossible to 
obtain really accurate propositions respecting the formation 
of character from observation or experiment alone.” Ethol- 
ogy cannot proceed empirically or inductively ; empirical laws 
may be ample for verification, but our first procedure must be 
deductive. “ The laws of the formation of character are, in 
short, derivative laws, resulting from the general laws of 
mind, and are to be obtained by deducing them from those 
general laws.” That is to say, whereas psychology is the 
science that ascertains these elementary laws of mind, ethol- 
ogy is “the ulterior science which determines the kind of 
character produced in conformity to those general laws by 
any set of circumstances, physical and moral.” In fact, 
“ethology stands to psychology ina relation very similar to 
that in which the various branches of natural philosophy 
stand to mechanics ;” and among the social sciences, “ politi- 
cal ethology, or the theory of the causes which determine 
the type of character belonging to a people or to an age,” has 
the same method and the same general characteristics as 
political economy. Both of these sciences employ what 
Mill calls the physical or concrete deductive method, a 
method which they use in common with astronomy, and 
which is some day to give the sociologist something of the 
astronomer’s powers of prediction. 

The important question, then, is whether psychology is as 
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yet sufficiently advanced to make the creation of this de- 
ductive science of character possible. Mill answers in the 
affirmative: “I believe most competent judges will agree 
that the general laws of the different constituent elements of 
human nature are even now sufficiently understood to render 
it possible for a competent thinker to deduce from those laws 
the particular type of character which would be formed, in 
mankind generally, by any assumed set of circumstances.” 
In all this Mill assumes, it should be noted, that the ethologist 
will “ be able to explain and account for the characteristics of 
each particular type dy the peculiarities of the circumstances: 
the residuum alone, when there proves to be any, being set 
down to the account of congenital predispositions.”* 

It is not surprising that Mill, with convictions such as these, 
meant himself to attempt “the creation” of this new science, 
and turned his mind to it immediately the “ Logic” was out of 
hand. His next book, Professor Bain tells us,+ was to be an 
Ethology ; but after a few months he wrote: “I do not know 
when I shall be ripe for beginning ‘ Ethology.’ The scheme 
has not assumed any definite shape with me yet.” ‘In fact,” 
Professor Bain adds, “it never came to anything, and he seems 
shortly to have dropped thinking of it, . . . betaking himself 
soon after to the composition of his Political Economy.” 
Spite of his own failure, Mill does not appear to have abated 
in his confidence that character like astronomy admitted of 
treatment more physico. “ He was all his life possessed of the 
idea that differences of character, individual and rational, were 
due to accidents and circumstances that might possibly be, in 
fact, controlied ; on this doctrine rested his chief hope in the 
future. He would not allow that human beings at birth are 
so very different as they afterwards turn out.” So writes his 
friend and biographer, Professor Bain; and the repetition 
through eight editions of the same sanguine expectations fully 
bear this out. The crowning passage is one towards the end 
of the chapter on the historical method. “ By the aid of this 


* VI. v. 2 6, 1oth ed., p. 462. 
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method,” says Mill, “ we may hereafter succeed not only in look- 
ing far forward into the future history of the human race, but 
in determining what artificial means may be used, and to what 
extent, to accelerate the natural progress in so far as it is bene- 
ficial, to compensate for whatever may be its inherent incon- 
veniences or disadvantages, and to guard against the dangers 
or accidents to which our species is exposed from the neces- 
sary incidents of its progression.” But the corner-stone of 
this imposing fabric of knowledge is ethology, which in turn 
is founded upon psychology. 

First, then, as to Mill’s conception of psychology. Let us 
note the parallel: Psychology is to ethology very much 
what mechanics is to the various branches of natural philoso- 
phy. In other words, as the energy of a material system may 
be manifested in this form or that, according to circumstances, 
similarly the simple laws of mind in general may be manifested 
as this type of character or that, according to the circum- 
stances of the particular case. If we only knew the ultimate 
laws in the one case as we know them in the other, we should 
be able to deduce the character of an individual or a nation 
in given circumstances as surely as we forecast eclipses and 
tides. Answering to the stuff called “ matter,” there is a stuff 
called “ mind ;” to each pertain certain inalienable properties, 
but “circumstances” are the source of all the endless forms 
in which these stuffs appear. True, Mill does not expressly 
deny that there is anything ultimate or sau¢ generis in the in- 
dividual, but the whole bent of his discussion of the logic of 
the moral sciences is an implicit denial of this. Thus, after 
quoting with approval a piece of psychological analysis from 
Martineau, he remarks: “ We see, from this example, that 
when the general laws of mind are more accurately known, 
and, above all, more skilfully applied to the detailed expla- 
nation of mental peculiarities, they will account for many 
more of those peculiarities than is ordinarily supposed. . . . 
The majority of those who speculate on human nature prefer 
dogmatically to assume that the mental differences which they 
perceive, or think they perceive, among human beings are 
ultimate facts, incapable of being either explained or altered, 
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‘ rather than take the trouble of fitting themselves, by the 


requisite processes of thought, for referring those mental dif- 
ferences to the outward causes by which they are, for the most 
part, produced, and in the removal of which they would cease 
to exist.”* Now, it is plain that a line has to be drawn some- 
where between these “outward causes” and the mind stuff 
which they modify and differentiate. If there is any truth 
in current theories of evolution, it will be very difficult to 
determine where this line is to be drawn. It is usual nowa- 
days to distinguish general human psychology from ethnical 
psychology, and again to distinguish human psychology 
from comparative psychology. Thus, what from one point 
of view we should have—following Mill—to refer to circum- 
stances, we should, from another point of view, refer to 
mind; and if we conceived mind as generally as he does, 
when he talks of the simple or elementary or ultimate laws of 
mind, we should have to account for all the diversity of 
mental life on earth by interactions between its environment 
and this primitive psychoplasma, as we might call it. The. 
recent enormous advance of the biological sciences makes it 
hard for us now to believe that a thinker of Mill’s rank should 
have found in physics or chemistry the most appropriate 
analogue to psychology. But even fifty years back sucha 
comparison could only have seemed apposite to one who, like 
Mill, regarded the laws of association as constituting nine- 
tenths of the science. These quasi-mechanical or psycho- 
physical laws, which Mill believed could accomplish such won- 
ders, apply not only to the minds of men but also tothe minds 
of brutes. It would be just as reasonable to attempt to de- 
duce all the varieties of animal life from some ultimate physi- 
ological law of growth, operating under various circumstances, 
as to deduce the many diversities of human character in this 
fashion with the sole help of such fundamental laws as Mill 
assumes. In fact, if we allow the analogy between psychology 
and biology, it is clear that under psychology is included the 
counterparts both of physiology and of zoology, the science, 
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that is, of the functional laws of mind as well as that of the 
types and orders of individual minds. The zoologist or the 
botanist can do some little towards explaining the diverse 
forms of life that exist or have existed, and his method in 
so doing is not unlike Mill’s inverse or historical method. 
But many principles that are neither physiological nor physi- 
cal have to be applied, as variability, heredity, natural 
selection, etc., etc., and the character and scope of these 
principles have to be inductively ascertained. In all this 
there is a great advance on the old “ natural history” with its 
special creations; but it is not an advance that brings us 
appreciably nearer to foretelling the future funa or flora of 
the globe. Quite the contrary, as is shown in the use of 
such artificial means of “acceleration” and “ compensation” 
as Mill refers to,—means which correspond in some sort to 
his art of education and political art. The horticulturist and 
the stock-breeder are continually surprised by “sports ;” 
some species, they find, reproduce “true” from seed, while 
others “break away” into the strangest vagaries; but why, 
no one can explain. It frequently happens, too, that stranger 
variations occur under cultivation than are found in a state 
of nature. But this brings us to remark a want of clearness 
in Mill’s conception of an individual. 

For aught Mill says to the contrary, we might represent 
his individuals as carved out of the original mind stuff by 
the operation of circumstances, as biscuits are stamped by the 
baker out of a roll of dough. It is surely strange that the 
writer, who defined “ kinds” as classes divided by an impassable 
barrier,—all knowledge of which classes being obtainable only 
by observation and experiment,—and who dogmatically as- 
serts that even the species of plants are kinds, should yet 
confidently believe in an exact science controlling all the 
types of human nature, a science which will one day materially 
help us to look far forward into the future development of 
our race! And this, be it remembered, although any inference 
from the properties of the pear to those of the quince must 
ever remain, to quote his own words, “no more than the sort 
of presumption usually characterized as an analogy, and gener- 
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ally in one of its fainter degrees.”* How are we to reconcile 
Mill, the expounder of ethology, with Mill, the expounder 
of “kinds”? In the sciences with which he compares psy- 
cholagy, that is, in physics and chemistry, there are no true 
individuals, only stuffs or aggregates of particles ; and, accord- 
ingly, when he talks of a mind he ignores the capital fact that 
it is a unity and a whole, and speaks only of mental states 
and the laws of their succession and complication. The no- 
tion of a Self proved, on his own admission, “the real stum- 
bling-block” to his psychological theory,t and how seriously 
he tripped over it is known to every reader of his examination 
of Sir William Hamilton’s philosophy, as also that, strangely 
enough, he thought it “the wisest thing” to keep the theory 
and leave the offending Ego quietly on one side. Of course, 
if minds are resolvable in this fashion, there will be small 
need for distinctions of kind ; the clay is the same in all cases, 
and circumstances are the potter. But for a psychology that 
finds personality the essential feature of human nature, every 
man, as respects conduct and character, is in some sense 
unique ; and the same circumstances are not the same for any 
two of us. In Mill’s opinion the only serious impediment 
to the general acceptance of what he calls “the subjection of 
historical facts to scientific laws” is “ grounded on the doctrine 
of free will.” But for this, as he believes, thoughtful minds 
would at once admit that their characters are “the conse- 
quence of the natural and artificial circumstances that con- 
stituted their education, among which circumstances must be 
reckoned their own conscious efforts.”{ This final saving 
clause may serve to show us, by the way, to what perversions 
Mill was led, all unawares, by his misconception of psychology. 
Fancy one’s “ own conscious efforts” being reckoned among 
one’s circumstances! _ 

Where and what, then, is one’s self? But—leaving the 
question of circumstances for the present—even if we grant 





* IV. vii. 3 4, p. 279. 
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e 
the determinist position to the full, there would still be an 
incalculable element in history in so far as every man is more 
or less unique in his tastes and his impulses and no two men 
see the world with quite the same eyes. All this, of course, 
Mill would have us lump together as an unimportant re- 
siduum to be “set down to the account of congenital predis- 
positions!” Strictly speaking, general laws are never adequate 
to facts in all their concrete reality,—an obvious truism which 
Mill nevertheless is very apt to overlook. Still, when the 
facts we generalize belong only to the physical world, the 
particulars omitted are unimportant, and we may speak with a 
certain propriety of scientific laws which are “ not approximate 
generalizations, but real laws.” To apply this language in the 
case of human character, however, as Mill does, is to ignore 
entirely the significance of the particulars from which we ab- 
stract. Even in political economy Mill’s physical method 
has proved sadly inadequate, especially so in the treatment of 
the labor question and other similar questions, in which char- 
acter is a prominent factor. But if even the economic man 
is not a constant quantity, associating or dissociating, dis- 
integrating at this pole and combining at that, obeying the 
laws of commerce as strictly as a molecule obeys the laws of 
chemistry, much less is the political man, the man of taste, or 
the man of speculation, such a constant quantity. 

From many of the extravagances of this theory, as it is 
presented by such writers as Comte and Buckle, Mill guards 
himself by sundry qualifications. But though these qualifi- 
cations may add to his reputation as a man of sobriety and 
judgment, they unhappily go far to stultify his theory as a 
theory. To take one example, in discussing the influence 
of remarkable men, he dissents from the extreme view that 
such influence is only of trifling importance. He allows that 
“ whatever depends on the peculiarities of individuals, com- 
bined with the accidents of the positions they hold, is neces- 
sarily incapable of being foreseen.” But apparently he is not 
aware how large a corner this admission, with its implications, 
cuts out of his political ethology as a deductive science. If 
great men are to be spoken of as accidents and disturbing 
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causes, and Mill does so speak of them, may not smaller 
men be also exceptional, and by their numbers disturb the 
invariable laws of social progress quite as seriously? Mill 
disposes of both difficulties and recovers his complacency by 
a timely recourse to physical analysis. ‘‘ The varieties of 
character among ordinary individuals neutralize one another 
on any large scale, and though exceptional individuals in im- 
portant positions do not in any given age neutralize one 
another,—there was not another Themistocles, or Luther, or 
Julius Czsar, of equal power and contrary dispositions, who 
exactly balancéd the given Themistocles, Luther, and Julius 
Cesar, and prevented them from having any permanent 
effect,” *—“ yet undoubtedly these casual combinations might 
be eliminated like any others, dy taking a sufficiently large 
cycle,” —say fifty million years.¢ Such are his words, but 
what are we to make of them? When we have set aside 
all the positive and negative Luthers and other divergents, 
big and little, who sooner or later neutralize each other, 
what are we to say of the mediocrity that remains, and of its 
progress? Is it not, by the way, inevitable that the superior 
minds, who by means of the political art would accelerate the 
natural progress, so far as it is beneficial, compensate for its 
inherent disadvantages, and guard against its incidental dan- 
gers, must be exactly balanced by others of equal powers and 
contrary dispositions, who will render their efforts nugatory ? 
But what possible sense can there be in the notion of varieties 
of character neutralizing each other so that their effects on 
social advance are mi/? May not the bad man’s life point a 
moral, and the good man’s adorn a tale? And though they 
have equal powers and contrary dispositions, may not 
both aid moral progress,—the one by repelling from vice, 
the other by attracting to virtue? However, what we have 
specially to insist on is the inappropriateness of Mill’s con- 
ception of an individual character, and of the false analogies 
that he in consequence employs. Once allow that every man 
is so much of a kind that our knowledge of him is never 
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complete,—that if we are to know him it must be by obser- 
vation and intercourse, and that the most sagacious infer- 
ence is only a sort of presumption,—and we must admif 
that so far character is a factor in history which cannot be 
foreseen. 

It is time to look for a moment at the other factor. The 
problem of ethology, it will be remembered, is, Given any 
set of circumstances, what, according to the laws of mind, 
will be the influence of those circumstances on the forma- 
tion of character? But what are circumstances? It is obvious 
that there are difficulties in the way of an answer to this ques- 
tion that do not occur in the cases to which Mill is always 
turning for illustration. In “tidology” or astronomy the 
earth and its tides are objective facts, the same for everybody, 
just as their circumstances, the attractions of the sun and 
moon, by which they are influenced, are objective and the 
same for everybody. But when we attempt to estimate the 
influence of circumstances on individuals, we must often 
know how the circumstances appear to ¢iem,—this personal 
equation, so to say, is frequently incalculable. Again, the 
very fact that the circumstances can “ appear” to the minds 
that they are to affect, may alter the event entirely—to be 
forewarned is to be forearmed. It is useless to tell a ship that 
unless she change her course she will be ona rock in another 
minute, but if the pilot could know this, the course would 
be changed, unless for private ends he wished to wreck 
the ship. Still another point: the most important circum- 
stances affecting the formation of any given character are the 
characters of others. Mill does not seem at all adequately to 
recognize these uncertainties of a higher order that beset all 
prediction in the sphere of ethology, and from which the pre- 
dictions of the astronomer and the physicist are entirely free. 
Such factors as climate, food-stuffs, natural powers,—in a 
word, the physical environment generally,—may perhaps be 
treated as constant factors influencing characters from the 
outside. But it is especially misleading to set mind in gen- 
eral against society in this way. We might as well regard the 
members of our own body as animals, as suppose man is man 
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apart from humanity. Such a false antithesis is on a par with 
the mistake of those who supposed that reason preceded speech, 
and that all the details of grammar and lexicon were settled by 
a primeval convention. <A due recognition of the solidarity 
and continuity of social unit and social whole leads logically 
to conceptions of society and of history that leave little if 
any place for “ universal laws,” or laws of nature, in Mill’s 
sense of the term—for generalizations, that is to say, that 
have any logical analogy with the laws of chemistry and 
mechanics, which he cites continually. 

It is, no doubt, the prejudice of the hour to contemn all 
knowledge of fact as unscientific that cannot be formulated as 
a natural law or ultimate uniformity either of succession or 
co-existence. This prejudice Mill imbibed and fostered ina 
remarkable degree. Thus, in criticising the attempt to dis- 
cover the law of progress from an analysis of the general facts 
of history, he remarks that such a law can never “amount to 
a law of nature. It can only be an empirical law, ... and 
it cannot be the ultimate aim of science to discover an em- 
pirical law. . . . Until that law could be connected with 
the psychological and theological laws on which it must de- 
pend, and, by the consilience of deduction @ priori with his- 
torical evidence, could be converted from an empirical law 
into a scientific one, it could not be relied on for the predic- 
tion of future events beyond, at most, strictly adjacent cases.”* 
Of course it couldn’t ; but that by the way. What is remarkable 
is that Mill uses here precisely the language that he applies 
to meteorology and the theory of the tides, and that he 
believed that these empirical laws of social order and progress 
are one day to be resolved into derivative or scientific laws, 
and “when this time shall come, no important branch of 
human affairs will be any longer abandoned to empiricism 
and unscientific surmise.”~ It is scarcely a caricature of such 
a view to say that it would entitle us to expect some day to 
see a vaticinal board constituted on the lines, not of the pres- 
ent, but of a thoroughly scientific ideal weather office ; in those 
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days statesmen, too, would keep an eye on political cries and 
drums, and Zadkiel of the time be as trustworthy as the nau- 
tical almanac. It is often said that philosophy makes no 
progress. Be this as it may, it must, at any rate, be allowed 
that it has outgrown that idolatrous regard for laws of nature 
which Mill retained to the last. It seems as wise to think of 
understanding Shakespeare through cryptograms or a concor- 
dance, or of explaining Raphael by analyzing his paint, as to 
think of finding the significance of history by means of “ the 
fewest general propositions from which all uniformities that 
exist in the universe might be deductively inferred,”—such 
being Mill’s definition of the laws of nature. 

History never repeats itself. The progress of our race is a 
sublime drama, the spirit of which we may catch so far as 
duly to discharge our part, but the dénouement we can never 
foresee. So completely does the old order change, giving 
place to new, that we cannot even deduce the present from the 
past,—the process by which Mill meant to verify his social 
principles;—much less anticipate and preform the future. 
Man is insatiable ; new wants arise that are unfelt till old wants 
are satisfied. Every advance in knowledge opens up unsus- 
pected problems and incites to enterprises before undreamt 
of. Generalizations of this sort we may, doubtless, enunciate 
safely, and they do not warrant such hopes for speculative 
“sociology” as Mill entertained. He was probably justified 
in concluding that the order of human progression in all 
respects “will mainly depend on the order of progression in 
the intellectual convictions of mankind; that is, on the law of 
the successive transformations of human opinions.” To speak of 
a law of the successive transformations of opinion is, perhaps, 
not very appropriate, but no one will deny that knowledge— 
and what is held as such—is a specially powerful factor in 
human progress. Yet it is not everything; religion, art, and 
manners are largely independent of it,—z.¢., of purely intellec- 
tual convictions. But who can forecast the progress of 
knowledge, and, without that, what can be said of the trans- 
formations of mere opinion ? 

We may safely count it as one of the curiosities of specula- 
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tion that an empiricist of so extreme a type as Mill, who cannot 
be sure that there is not a world somewhere where two plus 
two equal five, and a world, if so we may call it, somewhere 
else, in which causes have no place, should yet believe in the 
possibility of an @ priori science of character that can deduce 
universal laws from the truths of psychology, originally 
ascertained, as he insists they must be, from observation and 
experiment. 

Mill, as we have seen, did not succeed in producing even 
the barest outline of this science. But he mentions incident- 
ally in the “ Logic” one or two generalizations that we may 
fairly suppose would have had a place in it. Here is one 
which seems important enough to deserve examination: 
“ Since both the natural varieties of mankind, and the original 
diversities of local circumstances, are much less considerabie 
than the points of agreement, there will naturally be a certain 
degree of uniformity in the progressive development of the 
species and ofits works. And (here is the point) this uniformity 
tends to become greater, not less, as society advances; since 
the evolution of each people, which is at first determined ex- 
clusively by the nature and circumstances of that people, is 
gradually brought under the influence (which becomes 
stronger as civilization advances) of the other nations of the 
earth, and of the circumstances by which they have been in- 
fluenced.”* Of course, if increasing uniformity is the law of 
human development the work of the ethologist and the politi- 
cal prophet is correspondingly simplified; hence the impor- 
tance of this generalization for Mill’s sociology. None the less 
this proposition is scarcely cogent, even if we admit its pre- 
supposition,—viz., that there is a constant material called mind, 
or human nature, and that this is only modifiable from with- 
out; z¢., by the influence of circumstances. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, who is perhaps as much dominated by biological 
ideas as Mill was by physical, maintains, as is well known, a 
doctrine almost the precise opposite, though both agree in 
treating the natural and the moral sciences as quite on a par. 
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As between the two, few people nowadays, I should suppose, 
would hesitate to side with Mr. Spencer, who has both learned 
and taught much where Mill remained alike incapable either 
to receive or to originate,—viz., in the matter of evolution. 
James Warp. 





VICE AND IMMORALITY. 


To make some trenchant distinction and a few suggestions 
of practical moment, and not so much to present a metaphys- 
ical system, is the object of this brief paper. Some of the 
principles herein set forth must necessarily fall far short of 
being even widely general—not to say universal—laws, inas- 
much as they relate to those portions of man’s mental and 
moral anatomy whose very function, in the highest stage of 
rational development at least, is to respond to outward stim- 
uli in ever-changing fashion from ever-varying motives. But 
in relation to man’s conduct as determined by outward and 
inward pricks, the distinction between vice and immorality 
will be found to strike deep into some problems well-nigh 
insoluble in words, from the fact that in great part the forces 
arrayed in the field of conduct are emotional and irrational, 
and, though not inactive, are as such dumb. They persist- 
ently refuse to speak for themselves or justify themselves, 
but as persistently they vaunt themselves and aggrandize their 
share in the affairs of the world. When we see featured 
spirituality and full-faced exuberance walking ignorant of 
each other’s life and joys, but running foul of each other’s 
imperfections and growing estranged and intolerant and 
driven to extremes in each other’s company; when we see 
proud youth step into the arena to find that quite as likely as 
in moral or intellectual achievements his choice of destiny lies 
between nervous exhaustion and apoplexy, according as he 
puts his principles to the test of wear and opposition or sub- 
merges them in a general complacence; when maidenhood 
with fatal facility rushes to embrace the teachings (to indulge 
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in paradoxy) of her inferior elders; when half of humanity 
are seen to be struggling to get rid of conditions which the 
other half are straining to attain: problems, more or less 
vague, indeed, but problems still are presented to the fair- 
minded which demand practical treatment, whether it be by 
rational solution or by shunting them aside. 

All the world will pretty much agree that sin is vile and 
ought to be discouraged, and were we treating the subject 
metaphysically we might easily dispense with any further 
question as to the proper attitude of the soul towards sin 
and make up a list of all such actions as are to be disparaged 
and rejected. But, unfortunately for our practical purpose, 
sin is not a tangible entity, and we are immediately driven to 
the reflection that the only sort of thing we can discourage 
is a thinking and feeling thing,—that is, a person. Now, 
there may be, there undoubtedly are, cases where sin is so 
far in the nature of an excrescence, a wart upon the fair 
structure of the person, that caustic treatment will serve to 
remove it once for all; and then the following statement fails 
of being a universal law. But in the main, for the larger 
share of cases, it may be stated that stm exists intimately in, or 
as an inseparable affection or potentiality of, the person as a 
whole, and to discourage it is to discourage the person, and tan- 
tamount, therefore, to discouraging his goodness as well. The 
shafts aimed at vice strike down virtue also, and the devil of 
abstract or total evil exults in being beyond their reach. If 
this be a true statement of affairs, the principle that sin is to 
be discouraged must be set aside for the present, and the 
question arises how to deal with sinful persons; and at this 
point the division of sin into vice and immorality becomes 
essential to a rational solution. If we review for a moment 
those acts which by common consent are disapproved as 
vicious, we shall see that the adjective is applied usually to a 
state of subjective consciousness or personal feeling on the 
part of the actor himself, while the adjective zmmoral is more 
frequently applied to acts whose particular object or general 
tendency is to injure other persons. In clear thought the 
line can be so sharply drawn as to make it possible to say, 
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A’s conduct is vicious but not immoral, B’s conduct is im- 
moral but not vicious. But in life the distinction is not 
really so thorough, for, while the term vice more naturally 
allies itself with those classes of sins which proceed from and 
relate to one’s own feelings, and the term immorality more 
easily lends itself to those sins which react upon other per- 
sons, still it might possibly be shown, on the one hand, that 
all vice reacts to the disadvantage of other persons, and that 
immorality, on the other, is a vice of the active powers or of 
the soul. Malice, hatred, envy, going about to do injury to 
their objects, are immoral actions because they have regard 
of consequences upon other persons, though there is in them 
a strong element of vice, and they are prompted by vicious 
feelings. Conversely, companionship in vice, though not in- 
dulged in from injurious intent, has in it an element of im- 
morality, inasmuch as there is a mutually injurious effect. 
. From a practical point of view, however, and for purposes of 
conduct, the distinction is sufficiently well drawn and in most 
} cases will be evident. If the evil is subjective or in the con- 
/ duct itself, it is vicious; if objective or in the effect of the 
conduct, it is immoral; if in both, then the conduct is both 
vicious and immoral. Conversely to this division of sins into 
such as are vices and such as are immoral, goodness might 
be divided into virtue and morality: the goodness of a virtue 
lying in itself, the goodness of morality in contriving the 
well-being of others. Here we catch sight of Kant’s doc- 
trine that the one thing good in itself is a good will. For, 
though good in itseif, it is not selfish, but so far as it goes is 
an act towards the good of other persons. We have then set 
before us four grades of ethical quality,—morality, virtue, vice, 
and immorality, which may be roughly paraphrased as good- 
ness to others, goodness in one’s self, evil in one’s self, and evil 
to others. These qualities having been enumerated and de- 
fined, we are now prepared for the consideration of the fol- 
lowing thesis, which again is not put forward as deducible from 
the definitions given, or as an absolute law, but is supported 
upon grounds physiological and psychological of human 
nature,—namely, ethical culture and the advancement of good- 
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ness must in the main be sought through, and are to be at- 
tained by, the growth of morality rather than virtue and the 
cessation of immorality rather than vice as above defined. 
Or, in other words, virtue, and more broadly goodness, are more 
likely té be attained through the means of morality than vice 
versa ; and vice, and evil generally, may more probably be dimin- 
ished by the diminishment of immorality than vice versa. 

I have elsewhere * called attention to the fact that, while 
“all men are created equal,” they are thus made equal by 
reason only of the mysterious element of personality itself, 
whose definitive character is nevertheless that of a unique 
and unequalled entity. To the logical thinker this view need 
present no difficulty. Two peas in a pod may be unequal in 
every conceivable respect, and yet one is just as much a pea 
as the other. Two persons, totally unequal in internal struc- 
ture, may nevertheless be equal to external classification, just 
as two soldiers with nothing at all in common may yet stand 
abreast in the ranks of the same army. So I now affirm, not 
as antithetical, but in enlargement of the principle there enun- 
ciated, this principle, that a// persons, though differing from one 
another in essence and degree, differ not in kind. And let this 
statement be understood to be far-reaching. Wide apart as 
heaven from hell is the just man from the murderer in 
essence and in the purposes of his life, yet can the one not 
condemn the other without condemning himself in kind. Ab- 
stractly, murder is not justice; nevertheless in truthful classi- 
fication of men in the concrete I venture to say the just man 
is a murderer and the murderer is just. Pascal is credited 
with attributing to man a contradictory nature. I doubt he 
was too good a thinker to make that slip. Not good is the 
only contradictory of good; to be both good and bad is not 
to be a contradiction. The much-suppressed and equally- 
read production of Count Leon Tolstoi, “The Kreutzer So- 
nata,” deals with contrary tendencies in the character of man. 





*In “The Ethics of the Declaration,” a short essay in the hands of the 
editors of the “ Annals of the American Academy,” published at Philadelphia 
by the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
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As a matter of fact, virtue and vice, morality and immorality, 
exist potentially, and in a greater or less degree actually, in 
the character of all. Every man is undoubtedly unique alike 
in his goodness and his sin. But that by which men are 
brought under the same class is not identity nor equality, but 
similarity. And by the test of similarity, and in a greater or 
less degree, every person will be found to be comparable with 
every other, even the most degraded. Even by the saint sin 
must at least be thought or imagined or he would not com- 
prehend its character. Probably the initial act, that is, the 
conception of a crime, differs very little in the criminal and 
the moral man, and in each is offset by the thought of an 
alternative moral course of conduct. With many persons the 
possession of a power is an almost irresistible motive to ac- 
tion, and the suppression of it amounts to a starvation and 
curtailment of life quite grievous to endure. If the imagina- 
tion of a crime be somewhat strongly excited, the character 
of the person, while it makes little difference so far as the na- 
ture of that excitement is concerned, does make a great deal 
of difference when it comes to reinforcing and carrying it 
into effect on the one hand, or suppressing and supplanting it 
bya more moral motive on the other. But whatever may be 
the issue of this struggle for supremacy among our internal 
motives, and whichever one finally secures the aid and abet- 
ment of the will, it is to be noted that there is the same 4ind 
of process going on in the consciousness of all. The im- 
agination of crime may be lightly discarded by one mind, and 
it may surprise another with a vividness which requires the 
summoning of almost one’s whole character to dismiss it, 
while to yet another it may come like a revelation of what it 
is in the fulness of its vitality most capable of executing. 
But in every act the various elements are present in greater 
of less proportions, so that almost none is wholly pure, but is 
a complexus, or consensus and forced agreement of many 
powers all subject to the direction of that one which happens 
to be predominant and of whose execution they constitute the 
life. In this view we see how strongly comparable must be all 
acts of all persons from the very fact of similarity of struc- 
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ture in the persons themselves. Nor, taking into account the 
natural history of the species, could it well be otherwise. In 
contemplating the evolution of functions out of more primi- 
tive forms, while admiring their present adaptation to ends so 
manifold, ends some of which we conceive to be worthy ob- 
jects of our own most spiritual aspirations, it is well, never- 
theless, sometimes to reflect upon those simpler organic con- 
ditions from which they have arisen and to which they owe 
much of their present quality. When we reflect that, whether 
considered with reference to phylogeny, or the growth of the 
race from a primitive form, or ontogeny, or the growth of 
the individual from the embryo, the development, in the 
one case through centuries, in the other through a few brief 
years, of the complex adult organism, with powers as various 
as the objects which the intellect of man is able to conceive, 
has been from a simple cell-like structure, we should expect 
that the simple antecedent would by the law of transmission 
hand along to its most complex organic consequent some 
trace or memento of its simple nature. Or, in other words, 
we should look to find in each most differentiated function 
some, however slight, element of similarity with every other 
function, whether in the same or in separate individuals. 

Let the experiment be tried of striking out at some object 
within reach, first with the fist, then with the foot. In the ex- 
periment two highly-differentiated appendices, the arm and 
leg, are brought into operation, and many points of difference 
will be discoverable,—for one, the arm will be found to be 
susceptible of a much stronger and more certain aim. But, 
all differences aside, the two acts will be found quite compar- 
able, inasmuch as they are both motor reactions of the organ- 
ism towards an object, and in so far as they are thus compar- 
able, they are suggestive of those simpler organic forms of 
life which are capable of like motor reactions, but which have 
not like man the several appendices necessary for accomplish- 
ing them in different ways. The arms and legs of a man are, 
no doubt, chiefly valuable to him by reason of their difference 
from eacH other and from the remainder of his body. But 
throwing out of consideration their more valuable functions 
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and looking only at that more vaguely distinguished element 
felt in striking out with the fist, which is similar to a like 
vaguely distinguished element realized in striking out with the 
foot, we become conscious of a more vaguely felt function of 
simple organic reaction, which is comparable with the vaguer 
feelings which less sensitive and highly-developed organisms 
are more dimly conscious of in their own struggles with the 
world outside of themselves. The same principle holds true 
not alone of muscular reactions, but of sensations and emo- 
tions. Let lightning be flashed upon the eyes and be followed 
by the roar of thunder in the ears. Man’s chief interest in 
the senses of sight and hearing, and their chief value, un- 
doubtedly result from their widely-differentiated natures, which 
enable that this electric occurrence should thus become known 
to him in such widely various ways. But again, all differ- 
ences aside, there will be found in the shock of light and the 
shock of sound a vague element of similarity which again is 
comparable with the vaguer feelings of sensibility in organism 
of a lower class which have not developed different functions 
for variously apprehending external shocks.* Again, let the 
experiment be varied by the firing of a cannon near by in the 





* The modern psychologist will find little difficulty in multiplying instances of 
this principle. While it would be a grotesque conception to imagine a man as 
smelling with his eyes, seeing with his ears, or hearing through his nose, never- 
theless many analogies formerly attributed to spiritual perception or fancy may 
probably be explained on the hypotheses (1) that the power of sensibility, now 
differentiated into five or more senses, was in origin one; (2) that there is a 
sympathetic attention and reinforcement on the part of several functions in the 
exercise of each, so that the life of many is concerned in the act of one. A 
pleasing illustration occurs to me in Edgar Poe’s “ Al Aaraaf:” 


** Sound loves to revel in a summer night: 
Witness the murmur of the gray twilight 
That stole upon the ear, in Eyraco, 
Of many a wild star-gazer long ago— 
That stealeth ever on the ear of him 
Who, musing, gazeth on the distance dim, 
And sees the darkness coming as a cloud— 
Is not its form—its voice—most palpable and loud ?”” 


And in annotation he adds, “I have often thought I could distinctly hear the 
sound of the darkness as it stole over the horizon.”’ 
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dark. We stand grasping or leaning against some solid struc- 
ture. Suddenly there is a’simultaneous glare and sound and 
jar. We distinguish each through its appropriate sense. But 
all differences aside, there is an intensified and coalescent sense 
of something that is neither of the three, or rather of a sim- 
ilar element in all three, an emphasis of the very function of 
sensibility itself, which again is comparable with the vaguer 
sensibilities of lower organisms not possessing these finely 
differentiated functions. And now carrying the experiment 
one step farther, and looking for a basis of comparison not 
between different actions alone, but between sensation, emo- 
tion, and conscious action, all three, we shall find in all, even 
the most varied, a similar element of feeling; and we refer 
here not to the specific feeling of each, which is its fully 
expressed and differentiated value, but that vaguest of all 
feelings of which we are capable, that similarity of feeling in 
each, which, all differences aside, makes it comparable with 
every other. In that vaguest element of bare feeling we have 
an illustration or adumbration of the dawning of conscious- 
ness in the development of organic life which we attribute to 
the lowest animal structures. 

From these generalizations it- follows that virtuous and 
vicious, moral and immoral, conduct have each an element of 
similarity which makes them all comparable in kind, whether 
we compare different acts of the same individual or acts of 
different individuals. The difference in functions is due to 
their organs having been selected for various uses. Their re- 
semblance is due to the identity of their origin and the simi- 
larity of structure in the organs themselves, which, whatever 
their functions, are fed by the same food, nourished by the 
same blood, and become sensate after the same neural fashion. 
While the unspecialized cannot take on the duties of the 
more highly specialized, the latter, on the contrary, may re- 
vert to the simpler functions and feelings of the former. The 
primary functions of irritability, mobility, and sensibility still 
appertain to the majority of the highly-specialized organs, 
and these may always relapse from their special to the com- 
mon exercise. More or less distinct feelings of pleasure or 
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pain, too, pervade the exercise of all functions, so that sub- 
jectively, if the soul happens to be dormant, if the higher 
functions do not clamor and cry out against it, the activity of 
the lower may be entirely sufficient so far as the subjective 
feelings of the organism are concerned; it may never know 
the joy of the higher because constantly drunk with the 
pleasure of the lower. Vice as well as virtue may be suffused 
with the flush of subjective happiness ; and immorality as well 
as morality may attach to itself undisturbed the whole charm 
of conscious existence, with its complement of emotional zest 
and intellectual vigor. 

What, then, when we throw aside the force of habit and 
early teachings, are the real inducements that exhort us to 
virtue rather than vice, or to morality rather that immorality ? 
First, it may be answered, there is the instinct to cling to dear 
life itself. A little investigation will speedily show that what 
are termed vices are in the main more or less destructive of 
life. But can immorality, or conduct which injures others, be so 
easily shown to abbreviate one’s own life as vice? And again 
the question arises, Is life, bare life, so very desirable after all ? 
If not, why, then, who cares? “ Let’s have one other gaudy 
night” and hail the end! But here it may well be urged that . 
man, as he is possessed of life, whose essential character is to 
act on objects without itself, so is he possessed of instinctive 
attachments to those objects, the attainment of which is his 
very life. If we cease to deal separately with the abstrac- 
tions “ life” and “ morality” and look at the concrete nature 
of the individual himself, we shall speedily see that his life is 
in great part an organized morality, and that morality, con- 
versely, is in great part a conscious expression of the course 
and destiny of life. For the essence of organic life in its more 
advanced forms, and as compared with the earlier and simpler 
stages behind it, or as opposed to death, may be said to lie in 
the possession of powers of reaction towards external objects. 
The enlargement and multiplication of powers over external 
objects, if not an absolute law of the nature of life, has been 
at least a general law of the growth of life. But those objects 
which are external to the individual are also or may become 
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objects for other individuals. So that the mos, or usual action 
of man, as a social being, having to do with the objects which 
are common to both hi and his fellows, has its foundation in 
the very nature of life itself, which he and they enjoy in one 
similitude. Now, as we saw that the immoral or vicious life 
in itself considered, subjectively that is, might be full and self- 
satisfied, unless the moral instincts were awakened, so here it 
follows that, once they are awakened, the normal and only 
sufficient appeal that can be made to them is from without,— 
that is, from their normal objects, which, be it noted, are com- 
mon objects for the individual and society. Hence there 
arise all those struggles which invariably occur in the contact 
of the individual with social conventions and established cus- 
toms. For while the foundation of morality lies in the nature 
of extra-active life, and while the normal appeal to morality 
is from objects without the organism, its products have become 
most conspicuously visible in what we call “ manners and cus- 
toms.” And, apart from living morality and its external 
objects, there has sprung up a éertium guid of convention 
and tradition, which is oftentimes upheld alike with detri- 
ment to those very individual lives in which morality is 
founded and to the obscuration of its proper objects, yet, in 
behalf of which, the more dogmatic of our brethren do not 
hesitate to appeal to our conscience, our pride, our fear of 
condemnation, our self-respect, or for our “ own sakes,” as the 
case maybe. Yet how vain are these whips and stimulants of 
our subjectivity, when we consider, not the customs, but the 
origin and nature of morality! For, partaking of the nature 
of life itself, morality involves not only a recipient subject, but 
an active nature and an outer object. Deprive life totally of 
either of the three, and it is no longer life. Deprive morality 
(not as an abstraction, but in the concrete) of either, and you 
deprive it of its life in proportion as you do so. 

Provisionally we noted that the term immorality applied to 
conduct whose tendency is to injure other persons, and vice 
to conduct affecting the subjective character of the actor him- 
self. But, looking, as we now are, at the full nature of conduct 
and its effects, we may see that immorality is crime against 
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living moral agents, whether its particular tendency be to 
abridge their subjective capabilities, their active powers, or the 
fulness of their proper aims and objects. And I submit that 
the nature of vice can hardly be defined at all, if it be not the 
spending of the forces of one’s own life to the detriment of its 
moral capabilities. The conception of vice as a list or cate- 
gory of deeds which must not be committed has no ground 
upon which to stand. Medical science will confirm the state- 
ment, and in great part the tragedy of life will bear witness, . 
that a course of conduct may with impunity be persisted in by 
one individual which would be ruinous to another. To con- 
fine the definition of vice to conduct which is subjectively dis- 
organizing, that is injurious to the man’s structure as a moral 
being, would be a nearly correct, though perhaps too closely 
drawn, limitation of the term. He who viciously bites or 
kicks his neighbor may thereby permanently impair or may 
cause the awakening of his own moral faculties; but he cer- 
tainly commits the act to the present detriment of his capadil- 
ities for moral action,—for he is capable of leaving his neighbor 
unharmed. With reference to its effects, moral conduct may 
be defined specifically as any conduct in the line of those 
capabilities which as men we possess, whether it be the social 
virtues, or the instincts of family, patriotism, religion, or what 
not, which does not act prejudicially to the like interest of 
other persons in the drama of life. If, then, society, or the 
aggregate of us outside of the individual, allows fair play, 
without crowding, for the development of these and kindred 
tendencies in their respective fields, the inducements to moral- 
ity become vastly multiplied and reinforced by some of the 
strongest instincts in the constitution of the race. 

And here almost is the key to the situation. My belief is 
that, in our social capacity, we do not allow these primary in- 
stincts fair play. On the contrary, with unyielding respect for 
the individual on the one hand, I charge broadly society, as we 
are pleased to denominate ourselves on the other, with theft, 
murder, and seduction, for depriving the individual of his 
birthright, stabbing at his manhood, and the betrayal of 
his proper destiny to a common fate. The babe has not left 
VoL. I.—No. 4 31 
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the cradle ere by common consent the blight upon his in- 
stincts has begun, and he is bereft of the objects to which 
he is by nature entitled; in compensation for which he is 
dawdled with and sugar-plummed and kissed whether he will or 
no ; and thenceforward in his relation to society he is moulded 
rather than educated, repressed rather than reciprocated, and 
little else than wronged and injured from the cradle to the 
grave. Haply, if he possesses a little less than the average 
constitutional vigor, he offers little resistance to her encroach- 
ments, is consoled for his suffering by her blandishments, and 
dies a victim of her wiles. If he possesses a little more than 
the average, he goes about his business and good-naturedly 
overlooks her weakness. If of the average, he is deflected 
from his natural course, his aims and objects are postponed, 
and he is driven from their pursuit to the ludicrous alterna- 
tive of maintaining his position and reasserting his natural 
rights. 

Here again, if we reflect upon the natural history of the 
race, we shall see why this is as it is. The principle of nat- 
ural selection means simply that those types survive which 
are fittest to survive,—not the fittest to be awarded the palm 
in accordance with some moral or esthetic criterion. The 
rain falls on the just and the unjust, and the law that the 
fittest sarvive,as much as the law of gravitation, may be taken 
advantage of to controvert our most moral aims. For the 
fittest survives only in competition with others, whether more 
or less moral, of the race. Under these circumstances the in- 
ference is plain that, in spite of all moral laws and mollifying 
influences, there will have been developed among the fortu- 
nate survivors the very tendency of survival itself, an aptitude 
for overcoming and subordinating the individuals of the race, 
a tendency, be it noted, entirely independent of our moral 
aims, and, in many cases, instinctive and unconscious. The 
well-bred lady, never at a loss, and the man of the world,. 
equal to all occasions, walk often unconscious that their un- 
impeded progress means an acquiescence and surrender on 
the part of less superior persons, and might so walk to the 
end, were it not that gloom too has its charms, and awkward, 
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ungainly, surly cynicism, though incomprehensible to them, 
is likewise constitutionally incapable of capitulation. 

The rational conclusion, then, for a man who wishes to deal 
sanely and rationally with the forces around him is that, in a 
measure, every one hates him and consciously or uncon- 
sciously is plotting his destruction. And, as this is true of 
individuals, so is it true of any aggregate or synthesis of 
individuals which we may choose to class under the head 
society. I believe the individual is not furnished with all the 
data which he needs to act intelligently in furtherance of 
moral purposes unless he has discovered that we, society at 
large, are his natural enemy, arrayed against his attainment 
of the objects nearest and dearest to his heart. But, if fair 
play be not given for the development of his primal instincts, 
life, in the sense of reacting upon objects and towards ends, 
becomes diminished or impossible, and the factor of morality, 
which can only pertain to the individual in so far as he has 
objects beyond himself, is forced to quiescence or drops out 
entirely, and his motives, in consequence of this natural op- 
position, are reduced to personal considerations relating to 
his own character alone. 

In this exigency natural or cultivated disposition comes 
to the rescue of many, not moved by moral considerations, and 
saves them for the commendation of society. For society, 
in dealing with the individual, undgubtedly usurps a dis- 
ciplinary function which does not rightly appertain to it, and 
says, practically, to the individual, Thou shalt be agreeable to 
us or suffer, and if thy aims be apart from us thou shalt not 
pursue them in our midst in peace. Now, the agreeable and 
happy dispositioned, having no pressing aims of their own 
which demand their unconditional adherence, are just the best 
adapted in the world for falling in with whatever may be for 
the nonce our social aims. They will find the fulness of life 
and joy in any activities for which they are capable and to 
which they may be invited. Their conduct will be neither 
positively moral nor immoral. Perhaps no more self-satisfied 
nor commended lot is possible than that falling to him who, 
without vicious disposition, enters into the more or less mor- 
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ally directed activities of state, church, or society without 
being subjected to the doubts or critiques of a moral sense 
within; while he who, conscious of moral aims, falls into 
vice, is almost inevitably the butt and objurgation of his 
fellow-men. Nevertheless, the whole argument of this essay 
goes to show that the latter is of a more progressive type 
than the former, and further, that ux/ess they can be referred to 
moral aims, virtue and vice cease to be distinguished by any 
mark save tt be of internal feeling. 

The argument that virtue promotes longevity has been 
alluded to and need scarcely be refuted, since length of life in 
itself considered is not of necessity more to be sought for than 
is a briefer life more full of other desiderata. The rapture of 
one moment of solitary prayer or praise may seem of more 
worth to the martyr than the life he surrenders. And are not 
the intoxications of vanity or wine far oftener preferred? In 
and for itself what is the advantage of sobriety over inebriety ? 
One, it may be said, leaves the man a free and rational being, 
able to think, feel, and act rightly ; the other makes of him a 
sot. But what is it to be a rational being? Is it to have 
such relations with objects that our feelings, thoughts, and 
acts, as the intellectualists say, “‘ know,” or as the materialists 
say, “correspond” to them? But what is referred to here? 
A world beyond ourselves which may be known or to which 
thoughts, feelings, and,actions may correspond. Now, the 
sot’s consciousness is full as yours or mine. His world may 
be less extensive and varied, is it any the less real? But, the 
answer is, he might know it in such a different way, as we 
ourselves know it. Ay, but here is introduced the element of 
morality,—for what is the moral but that universal or cus- 
tomary treatment of our common world which does no harm? 
If you can induce the sot to make it his aim to know the 
world as the free and rational know it, well enough, but you 
have, nevertheless, supplied him with a moral aim whereby to 
distinguish his present sobriety from his former inebriety. 
But the critic answers, We have induced him to so choose, 
not decause the present course is moral, but because it is on 
acquaintance and in and for itself more desirable, pleasurable, 
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and happy. Very well, then, I answer, his course is no longer 
distinguishable from inebriety except as a matter of personal 
and internal feeling. Another person after tasting both might 
elect sottishness by preference, and his answer to your appeal 
would simply be, That is a personal matter; you go your 
way, and, so long as I don’t injure you, let me go mine. How, 
then, can the viciously inclined be reached? I venture to say 
he cannot be except by an appeal to what may be called the 
moral instincts, and I use the word moral here in its generic 
sense. In the broad sense a wrong action may be moral, if it 
has regard for others besides the actor himself—that is, if it 
has moral quality, whether good or bad. Now, vice may 
hinder a man from realizing his hopes and surmounting his 
fears, punishing his enemies and rewarding his friends, giving 
force to his hates and blessing the objects of his affection, 
and yet the most strenuous directing of his attention to these 
facts may not move him. Nevertheless, they constitute the 
strongest motive in his nature for abandoning it. He may be 
impervious to all arguments relating to them, but, unless 
utterly beyond recall, he will be susceptible to any real exci- 
tation of those instinctive affections towards ends and objects 
which, when consciously pursued, are moral aims. Though 
he may not distinguish their moral character, until it is dis- 
tinguished virtue cannot be distinguished from vice. What 
would be the difference between loving one’s neighbor and 
envying him, if the one contemplated no benefit and the other 
no injury? How would lust and greed be vices, if their aim 
and sole effect were naught but benefits? How would glut- 
tony or any intemperance be vicious, if they only enhanced 
the value of one’s fellowship and nourished his power of serv- 
ing his fellow-men? In fine, man is in soul and essence a 
moral being: and vice, or evil in itself, is determined as vice 
logically by the fact that potentially it may, if it does not act- 
ually, injure others, inasmuch as it is an injury to his own 
character as a moral being. 

Socially, then, we are guilty of a crime in that, while we 
discourage moral aims and do not shrink from immorality, we 
add to our natural abhorrence of vice an active scorn,— 
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whereas vice has naught in and for itself whereby it merits 
either scorn or praise, and no more has virtue. Granted that 
vice contracts and virtue enlarges one’s powers, how can we 
make it an object for the weak to wax strong in virtue, when, 
even in their weakness, distinctly moral aims meet nevertheless 
with our discouragement, while fools without moral sense 
bask in our favor and acquire strength to sustain their posi- 
tion? Herein the discipline which society brings to bear upon 
the youth of our time is false and injurious. For generous 
youth turns ever by natural instinct to examples. Instead 
of initiating and inuring him by hard or easy degrees to our 
social order as it exists with all its imperfections, and flaunt- 
ing before him our own sad offices, employments, and attain- 
ments as objects to be arrived at by more or less long-suffer- 
ing and striving, it were more modest, more beneficent, and 
more moral to direct his gaze and youthful affections away 
from the strifes of contemporaneous society to the noble 
lights of all time, to the universal and perpetual principles of 
manhood, and not to its temporary products as exhibited in 
the tentative and perishable arrangements of our own partic- 
ular week or hour. We are to-day victims of telephones, 
motors, and material improvements and conventions of all 
descriptions ; and nervous tissue and the gray matter of the 
brain, and even the hearts and souls of youth, must perforce be 
inclined in conformity thereto. Now,thisis wrong. Recognize 
the universal cravings of youth, cease to outwit his affections 
and play low comedy with his instincts, and he will come to the 
use of all these things naturally as he comes to walk the earth 
or discriminate the objects and command the faculties of touch, 
sight, or hearing. Do we want greater works and the ad- 
vancement of our race here in America? Then must we 
exalt and foster, not inventions, but the faculty of invention, 
not the product, but the art, not the attainments of society, 
but the dreams of youth, not virtue as opposed to vice, but the 


hopes, aims, and aspirations of morality. : 
R. W. BLack. 
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ON THE PROGRESS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 
FROM THE TIME OF ADAM SMITH. 


I am induced to write on this topic, partly to take measure- 
ment of my own position, and partly from reading the address 
of Professor Alfred Marshall to the British Association, 1890. 

My study of this subject began at the age of sixteen, and 
above seventy years have since passed. I naturally look 
back to Malthus as a beginning of change; further, to Ri- 
cardo ; further, to Thornton and J. S. Mill, whose doctrine of 
Land is with me now complete in Dr. Alfred Russell Wallace. 
The phrase, “ We are all Socialists now,” seems to have be- 
come current of late. It was used by Sir William Vernon 
Harcourt, but perhaps playfully. So far as I understand what 
Socialists mean, I find them more amiable, but not more logi- 
cal, when they prefix the epithet Cristian to their title. So 
far from inclining towards their outline, it is precisely their 
axioms which to me seem false and dangerous. But I re- 
serve this topic to my close. 

On Malthus must fall the sad discredit of making the science 
misanthropic and widely unpopular. He lived to complain 
that those who called themselves his followers disregarded 
his limitations, and damaged the moral aspect of his doctrine. 
They certainly pushed it farther than he wished or approved ; 
and yet it was hard for him toblame them. No one can deny 
that he maintained not only that unchecked population on a 
limited soil must outrun its power of feeding itself, but that 
our English population was a/ready excessive. Moreover, he 
taught economists to infer excess of population from the 
mere fact of widespread misery; as if evil law and wasteful 

vice were insufficient causes of destitution. Savages in harsh 
climates perish of famine, where thoughtful and provident 
men would endure only hardship. The fundamental weak- 
ness of his great argument, as applied to England, was, that he 
did not see the unjust condition of our landed tenure, ever 
since the landlords (under Henry VIII.) were allowed to claim 
the soil as ¢heir own, and to eject the little farmers at their 
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pleasure. As a consequence, our poor laws were necessary to 
save the landlords from the despair of the able-bodied rustics 
who were dispossessed. Malthus in England, as afterwards 
Chalmers in Scotland, wished to do without poor laws; but 
when English land-tenure had spread into Scotland, the king’s 
ministers dared not to repealthem. This was and is our diffi- 
culty. Our poorest do increase much too fast, but the chief 
cause is despair, and statesmen cannot let economy play the 
game of State. Politics (said Kossuth) is the science of exi- 
gencies. 

I believe these few words detail our whole imbroglio. Our 
history has been that of successive conquests. Not to go back 
earlier than the conquest of Saxons by Normans, which 
reached its worst under Stephen, and was immensely relieved 
by the Plantagenets; especially by the edicts of Edward I., 
whose rule in England seems to have been as good as his 
violence in Scotland and Wales was lamentable. But the 
French war of Edward III., with Scotland intensely hostile, 
was, accompanied by pestilence at home, in which the new 
Parliament overthrew the rural edicts of Edward I. and struck 
down our rustics anew, though not fatally, yet so that they 
have not yet recovered. When gold and silver came in from 
the New World, and the landlords betook themselves to Par- 
liament as their strength, and assumed their modern form of 
traders in land, the local cultivators were overpowered by the 
barons and squires in a series of petty wars. - Thenceforward 
every /andlord, great or small, became a /and-owner. Nearly 
four hundred years have since passed, yet we still suffer from 
that /andlord conquest, which made it inevitable that afterwards 
any increasing wealth in England from the inventiveness of 
townsmen should never pass through farmers to peasants, but 
from farmers should soon pass to swell the wealth of land- 
lords. When economists arose, professing science, they of 
course adopted the existing routine of industry in England; 
Adam Smith thoughtfully, but his followers as if without sus- . 
picion of error; and some even applauded landlords in raising 
their rents, when the market enabled them, without asking 
what they “had given for the increment. Naturally, when 
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rustics were displaced with the approval of economists, the 
public blamed economists, when they ought rather to have 
blamed the law. This is true equally of leasehold tenure of 
buildings as of rural culture. The nation has at last been 
forced to open its eyes by events in Ireland, and now under- 
stands that ever since the retura of Charles II. the landlords 
have been the permanent legislators, and have not allowed 
due attention to the rights of other classes. Economists have 
praised abstinence of the government from tampering with 
the market, which with them meant that the rights of the 
market, at present /ega/,are all moral; but that is not always 
the case ; and socialism has thriven to the disgrace of econo- 
mists, who are represented as the parties guilty, as though 
they had originated the errors of the law. 

Other countries have had a very different history from Eng- 
land; but wherever a powerful king or aristocracy has pos- 
session of the land we generally find great abuse. In France 
the commonalty was weaker than in England, hence the star- 
vation which caused the terrible upturn of the eighteenth 
century. Toa Malthusian the France of 1790 seemed to be 
calamitously overfull of people; yet now their numbers are 
far greater, yet they send to us myriad tons of spare food ; 
the starvation was caused not by too much population, but by 
too much unjust law. Europe tried to crush France, but in 
the result Germany, Italy, and Spain were overrun by French 
victory. Edmund Burke had scoffed at France in the words 
of Cesar: “We have heard that the Galli were once cele- 
brated in war;” how little did he expect such success of the 
half-naked,—the sans-culottes! Overthrown in the battle of 
Jena, the Prussians learnt that their common people had not 
sufficient stake in the soil; two patriotic noblemen persuaded 
the king to give small independencies to the general mass. 
Italy was severely but not unwisely ruled by Napoleon and 
Murat. Hungary was made mistress of her own soil by Bat- 
thyanyi and Kossuth in 1848; shortly after this, all the Austrian 
provinces received independent land. Before the middle of 
this century was reached, in the great mass of old Europe, 
the common people were largely possessors of their native 
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soil. The same was the case in Canada and the United States, 
so far as freedom ruled. Thus, to the large mass of Europe 
and much of America, the treatment of land in England had 
become out of harmony, and foreign critics treated our 
policy, towards Ireland especially, with much severity. At 
the same time from India arose wholly new views among our 
experienced officers, who thought of the rents as the natural 
and chief revenue of the State. Thus from many quarters at 
once arose on us claims for new treatment of the soil just when 
the great movement of 1848 agitated Europe. . The Irish 
Potato Famine of 1847 had just led Sir Robert Peel to break 
with his party on the Corn Laws, and the Whigs, who inevi- 
tably succeeded to power, could not but issue the Devon 
Commission to report on the agriculture of Ireland. Out of 
this has come the present state of affairs. 

Foreign economists, who had thrown off English princi- 
ples, could not condone the English policy towards Ireland, 
and the defence of it by English economists was uncon- 
vincing and futile. The report of the Devon Commission was 
very slow in appearing, but the vastness of the work was its 
excuse, and the thoroughness was such that no ministry (I 
believe) had a chance of passing the remedies suggested by 
them through the ordeal of the Lords, even if it had passed 
in the Commons. When Mr. Gladstone became Prime Min- 
ister, in 1870, an attempt was made, in connection with a visit 
of John Bright (since Right Honorable) to Dublin, to amend 
the Irish tenure of land, but whether because of opposition in 
the Lords, or from want of calling the Irish members of Par- 
liament inte rightful council, nothing effective was done from 
1870 to 1880, and in 1874 the dissensions in the Gladstone 
ministry (this leader afterwards informed the nation) were such 
that no scheme could be published. Mr. Disraeli in conse- 
quence became premier under the title of Beaconsfield, and 
for about six years seems to have thought chiefly of Euro- 
pean and Indian wars, little of home agriculture in England 
and Wales, or Ireland and Scotland. “ Political Economy” 
has encountered ignominy and disgrace for it all. And it is 
true that what was called the orthodox school, after it had 
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added Malthus to Adam Smith, never looked on the land with 
a just eye until Thornton and the younger Mill wrote, but 
that was before 1846; since then many valuable writers have 
moved on their line ; nevertheless, their aspect towards Malthu- 
sianism was enough to make them odious to the many, and be- 
cause they deprecated a political tampering with the market, 
all neglects of the government were imputed to their influence. 

Their Malthusianism was unwisely exaggerated and un- 
happily applied. J. S. Mill, from his various accomplish- 
ments and sterling merit, is best known. He fancied himself 
a Malthusian, and propounded two doctrines hostile to Mal- 
thus, not Malthusian: (1) That to have more children than 
the right number justly brings on a father the imputation of 
incontinence, and we must hope that the public will at length 
learn to apply the stigma successfully to the guilty man. (I 
cannot now quote his words, but this was their meaning.) 
(2) If our workingmen take his advice and duly keep down 
their numbers, wages will rise to remunerate them. Appar- 
ently the right numéer of children is to be fixed by a council 
of economists. Report whispered that three was Mr. J. S. 
Mill’s golden number. That so able a man should have ex- 
pected anything but indignation from the former doctrine, and 
ridicule for believing the latter, is wonderful. I suppose it to 
be the result of his father’s unwise mode of education. But, 
if the most enlightened part of our race leave the inferior part, 
in successive generations, to be the parents of the future, is 
any argument needed to show that the process aims at the 
survival of the least fit? That no Malthusian doctrine should 
have been admitted into the science might have been better 
than the present result. 

Further, though Ricardo has really merit in clearing up 
foreign commerce, as virtually proceeding by barter, his doc- 
trine of rent, adopted by most English authorities, is refused 
in America, where experience is largest and facts confute it. 
In general our economy begins from a few principles, so sim- 
ple and certain that they are justly deemed axiomatic, as soon 
as this or that is admitted to be private property. So, when 
land is put forward as the property of a landlord (and as such 
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in the eighteenth century it was accepted), our economists 
justified a landlord in raising his rent as high as he could find 
a farmer to promise. In fact the English doctrine was so far 
adopted in America. Adam Smith had contented himself 
with saying simply that rent was the surplus which the farmer 
was willing to pay to the landlord. Ricardo thought to de- 
fine it more accurately by the prices of wheat, arguing that 
there must be land so ill suited for wheat that no farmer can 
pay anything for it toa landlord. This admitted a. new state- 
ment, that even the best land admits only a fixed amount of 
capital to be applied to it, in cultivating for wheat; and the 
surplus which it yields, beyond the “ordinary” profits of 
applied capital, measures the rent. Ricardo further supposed 
the best wheat land to be always the first occupied, and that 
only some diversity in quality or situation occasioned rent at 
all. Why talk only of wheat? at once asks every practical 
cultivator. May not twenty other crops be as valuable as 
wheat? In fact the whole theory is baseless. American ex- 
perience shows that so far from the dest soils being first culti- 
vated, the poorest often take the lead, just because they are so 
often easiest to get at, and the richer soils are long buried in 
swamp or preoccupied by timber, and fruit is often more profit- 
able than grain. In one thing Ricardo and the American 
economists agree,—viz., when a nation’s food comes from its 
own soil, the rent tends to rise Aighest when the need of food 
is greatest, Our economists fought hard to prove that rent 
never entered into price; that, however the high price might 
raise rent, rent did not cause high price, but rather the high 
price of food caused high rent. 

I never was able to believe this theory. Our landlords ap- 
peared to have a complete monopoly before our corn laws 
were abolished, and afterwards a large and unfair power over 
price in many things. That J. S. Mill was of the same 
opinion seemed clear by his doctrine of the universal incre- 
ment of rent. Several other excellent writers seemed aware 
that the vast increment of rent which had accrued to landlords 
in the previous two centuries was largely won by them with- 
out reason, but could not now be restored to the more legal 
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earners, the farmers, nor yet distributed to their day-laborers. 
On the other side, to award it to the government as king’s 
revenue seemed to make a king or his ministry dangerously 
despotic. What we read of old Egypt, and old India; what 
we hear of modern China, seemed to forbid awarding the rents 
of the soil to the central executive if it could be done ever so 
justly. In this stage the argument rested, perhaps due to the 
publications of the friends, Thornton and J.S. Mill, till nearly 
1880. 

When Mr. Gladstone took up the Irish question at and after 
1880, we first learned that Parliament could consent to lower 
rents by the agency of /and courts, and listen to a prime 
minister’s avowal that Irish landlords had been sponging on 
the life-sweat of cultivators. The thought was far more familiar 
to the English public than to our political economists. Now 
that a prime minister had spoken out concerning Ireland, many 
mouths were open concerning Scotland and England. It was 
no longer rare to hear the utterance that a landlord Parlia- 
ment had adjudged to itself, both in the rural areas and in the 
towns, the funds which ought to sustain our vast public ex- 
penses. No political economy will now be thought fair and 
just which is based on the assumption that the tenure of land 
as a private possession can justly be the normal state in any 
nation. It must either be exceptional or transitional. Since 
the sale of estates up to the most recent time has passed them 
into innocent hands at increased prices, to repeal so old a 
system is no doubt difficult without new injustice; but ex- 
pressly decause rents, in an industrious and increasing popula- 
tion, tend to rise, the repeal is at once popular and necessary. 

No doubt there are other new questions which have arisen 
in political economy. One very old method of raising reve- 
nue is named among the tricks of Greek tyrants,—that of 
selling monopolies. In modern Europe many royal ex- 
chequers have been familiar with it. Our Queen Elizabeth 
reluctantly resigned it at the petition of Parliament. In a 
wholly new form it came to life again in the modern post- 
office, of which the government accepted the net gains while 
forbidding the rivalry of private firms. While the annual 
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gains were several millions sterling, the king of Persia, learn- 
ing the fact from Sir John Malcolm, for a moment said, “I 
will have a post-office,” but soon found that great prior sacri- 
fices were requisite to make it pay. Our own authorities 
were very slow to believe that the penny post would pay. 
After fifty years it has pretty well reached its older height. 
But now we have superadded a new government monopoly 
in the telegraph system, and so long as the public is able to 
control administrators and careless expenditure, many other 
monopolies may meet approval. Locally, either towns or 
counties are moving to supplant private companies for water, 
gas, or electricity. But in the enormous blunders which our 
admiralty, our ordnance, and military arsenals have made and 
are making, we have a warning to be very slow in trusting to 
public management, whether by a royal ora socialistic bureau. 
One evil ahead we see, in America chiefly, the power of what 
are called trusts or syndicates to combine against the public 
’ for the gain of a few schemers. New study, possibly, will in 
the near future arm us against such mischief. 

But, at the moment, our new claim of economists is, to learn 
and to diffuse a sound knowledge of just and wise tenure of 
the land for the benefit of all, a topic which even Mrs. Faw- 
cett seems very little to understand. That Mr. Gladstone 
pooh-poohs it must be expected, until other persons convert 
his followers for him. Until the English nation takes it up 
we must not expect to be delivered from an outcry for a social- 
ism which aims to destroy the vights and the responsibilities 
of the FAMILY, with the right of private property, to confound 
nation with nation, and blend mankind in a welter of unin- 
telligible despotism. 

About 1831, Whately (soon afterwards Archbishop of Dub- 
lin) was Professor of Political Economy at Oxford, and was 
with many in ill-repute for his severity against relieving beg- 
gars. This leads me to mention a saying attributed to him 
at his own table in Dublin. Some gentleman had extolled 
the great liberality of landed gentry to the poor on their 
estates, which led to various talk. . At last the archbishop 
said, “Will you allow me to assume an old man’s privi- 
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lege and to tell a parable? Travellers passing through an 
Arabian desert suffered from insufficiency of food. One of 
them had a dog with a very fine tail; so, seizing a hatchet, he 
called his dog, caressed him and chopped off his tail, then 
handed it to the cook as material for soup. After drinking 
up the soup, he threw to his dog the bones of his tail. Such, 
gentlemen, in my estimate, is the charity of English landlords.” 
A single moral utterance of this type from a rigid doctrinaire 
may warn us how ill we may sometimes infer an economist’s 
sentiment from his ostensible creed. 

In my experience, even such men as Fred. D. Maurice and 
Charles Kingsley, professed Christian socialists, I do not 
admit to be socialists so long as they approve of interest on 
money; and while I read that Jesus of Nazareth called a 
servant wicked and slothful for o¢ putting out his master’s 
money to usury, I do not see the fitness of any socialists claim- 
ing Jesus as their sanction for condemning interest on loans. 
I know personally that in 1851 I was attacked as a socialist in 
conservative newspapers for my lectures, barely because I held 
my present doctrine concerning land. The confusion is 
natural, yet quite false, between movables and land with its 
raw materials. The confusion has been rather aided than 
cleared up by the school of Cobden and Bright. New econo- 
mists must now teach our nation. 

F. W. Newman. 





PROGRAM OF SCHOOL OF APPLIED ETHICS. 


BEGINNING on Wednesday, July 1, and continuing six 
weeks, there will be held at Plymouth, Mass., a School for 
the discussion of Practical Ethics in the broadest sense of 
that phrase. The matter to be presented has been selected 
with regard to the wants of clergymen, teachers, journalists, 
philanthropists, and others who are now seeking careful in- 
formation upon the great themes of Ethical Sociology. It is 
believed that many collegiate and general students will also 
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be attracted by the program. No such opportunity for study 
in this important field has ever been offered in this country. 

The school will be held at PLymouru, Mass. 

Apart from its historic interest, Plymouth is a pleasant 
place for summer residence. The secretary of the State 
Board of Health declares it to be healthy. It abounds in 
attractive walks and drives, and there is good surf and still- 
water bathing, boating, sailing, and fishing. An electric 
railway connects the hotels, boarding-houses, and lecture 
halls which will be occupied by the school. It is a little over 
an hour by rail from Boston (Old Colony Road, Kneeland 
Street), from which also it may be reached by steamer daily 
during the summer. Board may be had at prices ranging 
from six to fourteen dollars a week. Dean, Henry C. Adams, 
Ph.D., Ann Arbor, Mich.; Secretary, S. Burns Weston, 1602 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. Office of the School, 1602 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia (June 25 to August 12, Ply- 
mouth, Mass.). 

The course of lectures will cover three different depart- 
ments,—Economics, History OF RELIGIONS, AND ETHICS 
PROPER. 





FACULTY. 
I.—Department of Economics. 


DIRECTOR. 
Proressor H. C. Apams, Pu.D., University of Michigan. 
Professor Adams will deliver seventeen lectures on the His- 
tory of Industrial Society and Economic Doctrine in England 
and America, beginning with the Middle Ages, and tracing 
genetically the gradual rise of those conditions in the labor 
world which cause so much anxiety and discussion to-day. 
ASSOCIATES. 
ProFEssor JOHN B. Crark, Ph.D., Smith College. 
“ Modern Agrarianism.” 
Avsert SuHaw, Ph.D., American Editor .of the Review of 
. Reviews. 
“Social Questions suggested by the Crowding of Cities.” 
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PROFESSOR EDMUND J. JAMES, Ph.D., President of the Ameri- 
can Society for the Extension of University Teaching. 
“ Education in its Social and Economic Aspects.” 
Henry D. Liovp, Esgq., of Chicago. 
“ Trusts.” 
PROFESSOR FRANK W. TaussiG, Ph.D., Harvard University. 
“ Co-operation.” 
Hon. Carro.y D. Wricut, U.S. Commissioner of Labor. 
“ Factory Legislation.” 
PRESIDENT E. Benj. ANDREWS, Brown University. 
“Socialism.” 


II.—Department of the History of Religions. 


DIRECTOR. 
PROFESSOR CRAWFORD H. Toy, Harvard University. 


Professor Toy will offer a general course of eighteen lec- 
tures, extending through the six weeks, treating the history, 
aims, and method of the science of History of Religions, and 
illustrating its principles by studies in the laws of religious 
progress, with examples drawn from the chief ancient re- 
ligions. 


ASSOCIATES. 
Proressor M. BLoomFIeE.p, Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 
“ Buddhism.” 
ProFEessoR GrorGE F. Moore, D.D., Andover Theological 
Seminary. “Islam.” 
ProFressor Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph.D., University of Penn- 


sylvania. 
“The Babylonian-Assyrian Religion.” 
Proressor G. L. KitrrepceE, Harvard University. 
“The Scandinavian Religion.” 
Proressor B. I. WHEELER, Ph.D., Cornell University. 
_ “The Greek Religion.” 
Mr. W. W. NeweE t, Editor of the Yournal of American Folk- 
Lore. 
“The Religion of the Laity in the Middle Age.” 
Vor. L—No. 4 32 
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III.—Department of Ethics. 


DIRECTOR. 
PROFESSOR FELIX ADLER, Pu.D., New York City. 


Professor Adler will offer a general course of eighteen 
lectures, extending through the six weeks, on the System of 
Applied Ethics, with special reference to the moral instruction 
of children, including a brief survey of the various schemes 
of classification adopted in ancient and modern ethical systems, 
the discussion of the relation of religious to moral instruction, 
of the development of the conscience in the child, etc. 


ASSOCIATES. 


Dr. Cuartton T. Lewis, New York. 
“ Criminals and the State.” 

ProFessor J. B. THaver, Harvard Law School, and Hon. 

HERBERT WELSH, Philadelphia: ~ 
“The Indian Question.” 

Mr. J. H. Fintey, Secretary of the State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation of New York. 

“The Problem of Charity in Great Cities.” 

Rev. C. R. Exiot, Boston. 

“Temperance Reform and Legislation.” 

Emit G. Hirscn, Px.D., Chicago. 

“ The Ethical Ideal in Educatic1.” 

ProFessoR Ws. E. SHELDON, Boston. 

“ Humane Treatment of Animals.” 

Mrs. CAROLINE EaRLE WHITE, President of the Woman's 
Branch of the Pennsylvania Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. 

“ Vivisection.” 

Mr. W. L. SHELDoN, St. Louis. 

“ Reform Movements among Workingmen.” 

Mr. Ws. M. Satter, Chicago. 

“ Ethical Theory.” 

PROFESSOR RosBertT Exttis THompson, D.D., University of 
Pennsylvania. 

“ Politics and Ethics.” 
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PROGRAM. 


Wednesday, July 1. 
10 A.M. Introductory Addresses by the Directors of the 
three departments, PRorEssors ADAMS, Toy, 
and ADLER. 
5 PM. Proressor Apter, “The Problem of Unsec- 
tarian Moral Instruction. The Position of 
Religion in the German Schools, in the 
American Public Schools.” 
Thursday, July 2. 
8.45 A.M. Proressor Apams, “The Modern Social Move- 
ment, and the True Method for its Study.” 
10 A.M. Proressor Toy, “History of Religions: Defi- 
nition of the Subject.” 
5 PM. Mr. Sater, “The Idea of ‘ Ought.’” 
Friday, July 3. 

8.45 A.M. Proressor Apams, “The Manor considered as 
the Unit of Agricultural Industry in Feudal 
Times.” 

z0 A.M. Proressor ADLER, “The Special Function of 
Moral Instruction in the Development of 
Character.” 
5 PM. Proressor Jastrow, “The Gods, Spirits, and 
Beliefs of the Babylonians and Assyrians.” 
Saturday, July 4. 

8.45 A.M. Proressor Apams, “The Town considered as 
the Unit of Manufacturing Industry in Feu- 
dal Times.” 

z0 A.M. Prorsessor Toy, “History of Religions: 
Method of Study.” 
Monday, July 6. 

8.45 A.M. Proressor Apams, “The Black Death and 
Tyler’s Rebellion considered in Their Indus- 
trial Consequences.” 

z0 A.M. ProressoR ADLER, “Development of Con- 
science.” 
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4 PM. Mr. Satter, “ The Realization of Man’s Nature 
as the End of Morals.” 

5 PM. Proressor Jastrow, “The Religious Litera- 
ture of the Babylonians.” 


Tuesday, July 7. 
8.45 A.M. Proressor Apams, “The Times of Henry VIII. 

and Elizabeth considered as Foreshadowing 
Modern Ideas of Capital.” 

z0 A.M. ProFessor JastRow, “The Relation of Culture 
to Religion among the Babylonians and 

° Assyrians.” 

4PM. Mk. Satter, “The Truth in Utilitarianism and 
Intuitionalism.” 

5 PM. Proressor Tuompson, “The Ethics of Patriot- 
ism.” 


Wednesday, July 8. 
8.45 A.M. Proressor Apams, “The Spirit of Nationalism 

as expressed in Industrial Legislation of the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries.” 

10 A.M. Proressor ADLER, “ Efficient Motives of Good 
Conduct.” 

5 PM. Proressor BiLoomFietp, “The Origin of Bud- 
dhism.” 


Thursday, July 9. 
845 A.M. Proressor Ciark, “The Nature and History 
of Agrarianism.” 
zo A.M. Proressor Toy, “ Growth of the Science of the 
History of Religions.” 
5 PM. Proressor Tuompson, “ The Ethics of Party.” 


Friday, July 10. 
8.45 A.M. Proressor Ciark,“ The Single-Tax Movement.” 
10 A.M. Proressor ADLER, “ Classifications of Duties, 
Ancient and Modern Systems considered.” 
5 PM. Proressor Bioomrietp, “The Doctrines of 
Buddhism.” 
Saturday, July 11. 
8.45 A.M. Proressor Ciark, “ The Farmers’ Alliance.” 
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10 A.M. Proressor Buioomrietp, “The Ethics of 
Buddhism.” 

5 P.M. Proressor Tuompson, “International Ethics.” 


Monday, July 13. 

845 AM. Dr. Suaw, “The Housing of Metropolitan 
Populations, illustrated by Paris, London, 
Berlin, and Naples.” 

10 A.M. Proressor ADLER, “Suicide; the Stoic and 
Modern View of it Contrasted.” 
5 PM. Proressor Toy, “ History of Religions: Select 
. Bibliography.” 
Tuesday, July 14. 

8.45 AM. Dr. Suaw, “The General Booth Project in its 
Relation to the Scientific Treatment of Con- 
gested City Population.” 

10 A.M. Proressor Toy, “ Classification of Religions.” 
5 P.M. Dr. Lewis, “ Theories of Penal Legislation.” 


Wednesday, July 15. 
8.45 A.M. Dr. Suaw, “ Practical Education for Young 

Men and Women, illustrated chiefly by 
London Experiments.” 

10 A.M. Proressor ADLER, “Ideals of Culture.” 

5 PM. Proressor Toy, “History of Religion; Pre- 
liminary Statements; Relation of Religion 
to Civil Government and to Art.” 


Thursday, July 16. 
8.45 A.M. Proressor Apams, “ Liberal Writers of the 
Eighteenth Century, considered with Es- 
pecial Reference to the Industrial Liberalism 
of Adam Smith.” 
10 A.M. Proressor Toy, “Relation of Religion to 
Science, Philosophy, and Ethics.” 
5 P.M. Dr. Lewis, “The History of Prisons.” 
Friday, July 17. 
8.45 A.M. Proressor Apams, “ Industrial and Social Re- 
sults of the Development of Textile Ma- 
chinery.” 
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zo A.M. Proressor ADLER, “ Ethicising of the Feelings.” 

5 PM. Proressor Toy, “Conceptions of the Deity: 
Examination of Animism, Fetichism, and 
Idolatry.” 


Saturday, July 18. 
8.45 A.M. Proressor Apams, “Critical Analysis of the 
Effect of Machinery on Wages.” 
zo A.M. ProrFessor Toy, “ Polytheism and Mythology.” 
5 PM. Dr. Lewis, “ Recent Progress and Prospect of 
Prison Reform.” 


Monday, July 20. 

8.45 A.M. Proressor Apams, “Industrial and Social Re- 
sults of the Development of Steam Naviga- 
tion.” 

10 A.M. Proressor Apter, “ Duties of Veracity, Jus- 
tice, and Charity.” 
5 PM. Proressor Toy, “ Monotheism.” 


Tuesday, July 21. 

8.45 A.M. Proressor Apams, “ Mill’s Political Economy, 
considered the most Perfect Expression of 
the Industrial Ideas of the Middle Classes.” 

zo A.M. Proressor Moore, “Mohammed and the Be- 
ginnings of Islam.” 

5 P.M. Proressor Tuayer, “The Legal Status of the 
Indian.” 


Wednesday, July 22. 
8.45 A.M. Proressor Apams, “Changes in Economic 
Ideas since Mill. (a) Fundamental Eco- 
nomic Conceptions.” 
I0 A.M. PrRoFessor ADLER, “ Ethics of the Family.” 
5 PM. Proressor WHEELER, “ General Characteristics 
of the Greek Religion.” 
Thursday, July 23. 
8.45 A.M. Proressor Apams, “Changes in Economic 
Ideas since Mill. (4) Relation of Govern- 
ment to Industries.” 
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10 A.M. Proressor Moore, “The Formative Period of 
Moslem Dogma.” 
5 PM. Mr. We su, “ The Indian Question in the Past.” 


Friday, July 24. 
8.45 A.M. Proressor Apams, “Is Our Civilization Just to 
Workingmen ?” 
zo A.M. Proressor ADLER, “ Professional and Political 
Ethics.” 
5 PM. Proressor WHEELER, “The Ritual of the 
Greek Religion.” 


Saturday, July 25. 
8.45 A.M. Mr. Luoyp, “ History of a Trust.” 
10 A.M. Proressor Moors, “ The Ruling Ideas of Islam.” 
5 PM. Mr. We su, “The Indian Question at Present 
and its Relations to Politics.” 


Monday, July 27. 
8.45 A.M. Proressor Taussic, “ Distributive and Credit 

Co-operation.” 

10 A.M. Proressor Apter, “Ideals of Friendship in 
Ancient and Modern Times.” 

5 P.M. Proressor WHEELER, “ Homeric Beliefs con- 
cerning the Existence and the Immortality 
of the Soul.” 


Tuesday, July 28. 
8.45 A.M. Proressor TaussiG, “ Profit-Sharing and Pro- 
ductive Co-operation.” 
zo A.M. Proressor Kittrepce, “Scandinavian Relig- 
ion: The Service of the Gods.” 
5 PM. Mk. Fintey, “ The Problem of Charity in Great 
Cities,” 
Wednesday, July 29. 
8.45 A.M. Proressor Taussic, “Workingmen’s Insur- 
ance.” 
10 A.M. Proressor ADLER, “ Man’s Relation to Nature 
and the Lower Animals.” 
5 P.M. Proressor Toy, “ Monotheism,” continued. 
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Thursday, July 30. 
8.45 AM. Coronet Wricut, “Factory Legislation in 
England.” 
z0 A.M. Proressor KITTREDGE, “ Scandinavian Relig- 
ion: The Future Life.” 
5 P.M. Mr. Fintey, “The Problem of Charity,” etc., 
continued, 
Friday, July 31. 
8.45 A.M. Cotonet Wricut, “ Factory Legislation in the 
United States.” 
z0 A.M. ProrFessor ADLER, “ The Use of Stories in the 
Moral Teaching of the Young, illustrated 
by a Collection of Stories from the Bible 
and from Greek and Hindu Sources.” 
5 P.M. Proressor Toy, “Approach to the Deity: 
Sacrifice.” 


Saturday, August 1. 
8.45 A.M. Coronet Wricut, “ The Ramifications of Fac- 
tory Legislation.” 
10 A.M. PrRoFessor KITTREDGE, “ The Odinic System.” 
‘5 PM. Mr. Fintey, “The Problem of Charity,” etc., 
continued. 


Monday, August 3. 
8.45 A.M. PRoressor James, “Development of Educa- 
tional Ideals and Systems.” 
z0 A.M. Proressor ADLER, “ The Use of Proverbs and 
of Extracts from Great Speeches in the 
Moral Teaching of the Young.” 
5 PM. Prorgssor Toy, “ Magic.” 


Tuesday, August 4. 

8.45 A.M. PrRoFessor JAMEs, “ Recent Tendencies in Edu- 
cation at Home and Abroad.” 

10 A.M. Mr. NEwELt, “ Religion of the Laity in the Mid- 

dle Age; Differences of Ideas and Periods.” 

5 PM. Mr. Suerpvon, “The Reform Spirit among 

Labor Leaders.” 
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Wednesday, August 5. 
8.45 A.M. PRoFessorR James, “American Educational 

Problems.” 

10 A.M. Proressor ADLER, “The Moral Value of the 
Study of Selected Biographies.” 

4PM. Proressor SHELDON, “The History of the Re- 
lation of Man to Animals.” 

5 PM. Proressor Toy, “ Righteousness.” 


Thursday, August 6. 
8.45 A.M. Presipent AnpReEws, “ The Social Plaint.” 

70 A.M. Mr. Newe tt, “The Religion of the Ignorant 
Mass in the Middle Age.” 

5 PM. Mr. SuHevpon, “The Literature of Labor Move- 
ments and Social Reforms; Single-Tax 
Leagues, Nationalist Clubs, Educational 
Efforts, etc.” 


Friday, August 7. 
8.45 A.M. Presipent ANDREWS, “ Socialism as a Remedy.” 
10 A.M. PrRoFessoR SHELDON, “ The Ethics of the Re- 
lation of Man to Animals.” 
5 P.M. Proressor Toy, “The Ideal Human Society.” 


Saturday, August 8. 
8.45 A.M. Presipent AnpREws, “The Better Way.” 
70 A.M. Mr. Newett, “ The Religion of the Poets in 
the Middle Age.” 
5 PM. Mr. SHELDon, “ What should be the Attitude 
of the Pulpit and Ethical Platforms towards 
the Labor Movement ?” 7 


Monday, August 1o. 
8.45 A.M. Proressor Apams, “ Trades-Unions considered 
as the Workingman’s Solution of the Labor 
Question.” 

zo A.M. Proressor ADLER, “The Individualization of 
Moral Teaching” (Hints for the Study of 

Character). 
5 PM. Proressor Toy, “ Sacred Books.” 
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Tuesday, August 11. 
8.45 A.M. Proressor Apams, “ Public Commissions con- 
sidered as a Conservative Solution of the 
Monopoly Question.” 
zo A.M. Proressor Toy, “Religious Reformers and 
Founders.” 
5 PM. Mrs. Waite, “ Vivisection.” 
Wednesday, August 12. 
8.45 A.M. Proressor Apams, “ Review of Industrial His- 
tory and Doctrine.” 
z0 A.M. Proressor ADLER, “ The Correlation of Moral 
Instruction with Other Branches, especially 
with the Teaching of History.” 
5 PM. Proressor Toy, concluding lecture, “ The Ethical 
Element in Religion.” 


+ 





DISCUSSIONS. 


[Following the excellent suggestions of our correspondent, whose letter 
appears below, as well as our own judgment, it is our purpose to insert here- 
after, under the present head, brief contributions, together with editorial 
observations such as from time to time are offered or suggested to us by our 
correspondents, or are brought to our notice by current controversy. Contri- 
butions bearing upon either ethical theory or ethical practice, of a length suitable 
to this department, are cordially solicited.—Eps. INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF 
ETHICS. } 


. THE MORAL ASPECT OF “TIPS” AND “GRATUITIES.” 


IT occurs to a reader of the INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF 
Eruics that it would be a very good thing if that journal 
were to add a department for the discussion of such ethical 
topics as are not of sufficient importance to demand an article 
to themselves. Nearly every question of conduct is in some 
of its aspects a question of ethics, and is capable of having 
light thrown upon it by such persons as are thoroughly 
familiar with ethical principles, and have formed the habit of 
applying them correctly to particular instances,—in other 
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words, by such persons as have knowledge ahd trained reason- 
ing powers. There is hardly a dinner-table where some ques- 
tion of conduct does not come to discussion in regard to 
which people are found to have widely different views, and 
concerning which they would gladly know, while their in- 
terest in the subject is warm, what are the opinions of the 
professional expounders of ethical doctrine. It is not that 
they will be in too great haste to accept those opinions, but 
that they are anxious to know how the arguments by which 
they are influenced will stand the criticism of experts. There 
is hardly any question upon which ethical considerations have 
any bearing that is really trivial. It has been well said by a 
recent writer on logic that whenever we come to a wrong con- 
clusion, we injure ourselves, not only by the wrongness of the 
conclusion, but in one (or both) of two other ways as well: 
either there has been an error in our method of referring this 
instance to a leading principle,—in which case we have weak- 
ened our reasoning powers,—or else the leading principle has 
been itself wrong, and by appealing it we have increased its 
force; for we cannot use as actual guides the principles which 
lie more or less vaguely in our minds without strengthening, 
to some extent, their hold upon us. In case the principles 
are ethical principles, there are hardly any wrong ones whose 
hold upon us we can afford to have strengthened. 

As an example of the kind of question I mean, take the 
subject of giving fees to our inferiors when they perform some 
service for us for which they are (or ought to be) otherwise 
well paid. This is a question which always awakens warm in- 
terest whenever it enters a conversation. I insist upon it that 
the way in which it is settled is a matter of very grave con- 
sequence. It is certain to have an immense effect, one way 
or the other, upon dignity of character in a large number of 
human beings. The most important difference between the 
péople of this country and those of the older civilizations, ac- 
cording to those foreigners who have studied us, is that in 
this country one person may be as good as another as regards 
essential worth of character. Now, it would seem to be im- 
possible that this subjective feeling of worth and dignity could 
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continue to exist among individuals who have accustomed 
themselves to taking fees. If it were a question of waiters in 
restaurants and hotels alone it would be one thing, but the 
custom of making little presents to menials (one cannot avoid 
calling them menials as soon as they begin to accept little 
presents) is sure to extend itself over countless others of the 
relations between the rich and the poor, if it once gets a foot- 
hold. Are we willing, simply because a few thoughtless rich 
people, returning from Europe, find the European custom the 
most conducive to their comfort, to give up our manly Amer- 
ican custom of straightforward pay for straightforward ser- 
vice? Inthe April number of the JournaL or Eruics, Mr. 
Leslie Stephen quotes Mr. Lowell’s noble words descriptive 
of America,—“ she that lifts up the manhood of the poor,” 
—and plainly says that the thing that grates most painfully 
upon him in his own country is the servility of the lower 
classes. Is any sacrifice involving possible comfort, or pos- 
sible imputation of meanness, too great to make to preserve 
uninjured, in however slight a degree, a quality which is one 
of our country’s most important distinctions ? 

On the other hand, that this view of the matter is not “ ab- 
solute ethics” is apparent from the fact that in Japan a totally 
different sentiment prevails. The Japanese (as Miss Bacon 
has just shown in her charming little book on “ Japanese Girls 
and Women”) consider that it is plain buying and selling that 
is degrading, and that compensation for service of all kinds 
should always be in the form of a present. The only gentle- 
manly way in which a cup of tea can be taken in a restaurant 
is by leaving a douceur of a few cents in payment on the tray. 
Has ethics anything to say as to which is, in reality, the 
higher ideal of conduct ? 

But even if it were admitted that the no-fee plan is the bet- 
ter one, is not individual observance of it absolutely without 
effect? Is not the opposite custom so firmly established 
already that there is no possibility of changing it, for one 
thing; and, if it were not, is not the nature of the custom such 
that what one person does is unseen by, and consequently 
ineffective upon, what another person does? If the latter is 
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the case, is there any principle which requires us to do what 
inflicts immediate loss upon our neighbor, and immediate dis- 
comfort upon ourselves, for the sake of theoretical considera- 
tions upon which our conduct is admittedly ineffective ? 

Besides cultivating a lordly condescension in the rich and ser- 
vility in the poor, there is a third class of people upon whose 
happiness the custom of feeing has a marked influence. The 
moderately well-dressed people are quite sure of being neg- 
lected by all but superhumanly virtuous waiters for the sake 
of those persons from whom large fees may be expected. Is 
this a state of things which the moralist, whose motto is to be, 
according to Mr. Leslie Stephen, “social equality except for 
cause,” can endure to see fastened upon us without a protest ? 

It is thus that I heard this question debated pro and con 
the other day by a company of people who had all, in the 
words of William James, “a strong vocation for the moral 
life,” but who were unable to convince each other that one 
way was better than another in this matter. Has a Yournal 
of Ethics anything to say upon the question? Whoever thinks 
it a question of insignificant importance may well reflect upon 
those other noble words of Mr. Lowell's: 

“In life’s small things be resolute and great 
To keep thy muscle trained: know’st thou when Fate 


Thy measure takes, or when she’ll say to thee, 
‘I find thee worthy; do this deed for me’ ?” 


CHRISTINE LADD FRANKLIN. 


COMMENT ON THE FOREGOING. 


The interesting letter of Mrs. Franklin introduces to our readers a topic that 
has wider social bearings than appear on the surface. In Westermann’s Monats- 
hefte for April, 1882 (pp. 82-100), Rudolf v. Ihering, the famous Gdttingen 
jurist, author of “ Der Zweck im Recht,” presented to the German public, for 
the first time, what one may call a relatively scientific view of the social sig- 
nificance and consequences of “ Das Trinkgeld.’”’ The tale, as told by v. Ihering, 
is an impressive one. The widely-extended mischief done by so seemingly 
insignificant a custom is depicted by an expert in social problems with extraor- 
dinary vigor and persuasiveness. Paulsen, in his “ Ethik” (1st ed., p. 423; 
2d ed., p. 446), mentions v. Ihering’s “ Interessante Studie” with approval, and 
apparently full agreement. A little consideration, for the rest, shows how sug- 
gestive the custom of “ tips’’ and “ gratuities’’ is of certain very general processes 
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that accompany social evolution. Of these processes, viz., of the growth of all 
customs of fixed compensation for services rendered, and of the relatively abnormal 
growths that are opposed to these customs, v. Ihering himself, a good while before 
the publication of the essay on “ Trinkgeld,’’ gave an instructive account in his 
“ Zweck im Recht” (vol. i., Leipsic, 1877), in chap. vii., “Die Sociale Me- 
chanik”’ (see, in particular, pp. 109-127, 149-165, 199-212). In the second 
volume of the same treatise (published in 1883), v. Ihering specifically names for 
the first time the custom of giving 7rin&ge/d (as a case of irregular compensation 
or pretended compensation) on p. 246; condemns it as an Umsitte on p. 251, and 
summarily suggests his whole case against it (with a reference to the article above 
referred to) on p. 284 of the same volume. He calls the custom, “ this mar- 
vellous bastard of wages and alms.” In the article in the Momnatshefte he 
denounces very effectively the utterly anarchical character of the custom, its 
entire irregularity and capriciousness. His reference is, of course, to the custom 
as it exists in Germany. It is not, he points out, payment for service as such. 
If it were, we should pay the cook rather than the waiter in the restaurant, 
“Our first criterion is, that whoever wants a gratuity from us must seek us out; 
we do not seek him out. The social compulsion that forces from us the gratuity 
depends on personal meeting and immediate contact. It is simply the situation 
that drives us to the act.” If this is already an irregularity; if we pay our 
gratuity not for service rendered, but because of the accident of the presence of 
the man that we are to pay, the rest of the caprices of custom in the matter are 
very skilfully exposed and ridiculed by our author. “There is no other social 
creation so without principle as this custom; every effort to carry through any 
rule about it fails; every time one has to come back to the fact that so the fashion 
is, and that is all there is to be said.’”” Such caprice governs all the decisions as 
to when and how and whom to pay. As for the actual social mischief wrought 
under the German conditions by 7rin4ge/d, v. Ihering makes some rather startling 
revelations, based upon his own observations. In sum, our author quite deprives 
his topic of the amusing and relatively trivial character that it is generally sup- 
posed to possess. In his hands it becomes a highly serious affair. 

So much for an indication of what has been said about the subject. There 
is, to be sure, little reason to fear in the United States either the elaborate caprices 
of custom that v. Ihering describes, or the degree of evil that he depicts as 
possible and even as actual under continental conditions. The practical means 
suggested by v. Ihering for diminishing and finally remedying the evil are, 
therefore, hardly called for at present in America. It is interesting to find that 
he hopes for most aid in the matter from the healthy influence of the best part of 
the English travelling public upon continental hotels. 

If the personal opinion of the writer of this comment as to the present situa- 
tion of the problem in America is of any value, it may be as well to say that he 
sees in the custom of gratuities, as it at present exists among us, a minor and 
actually rather harmless social abnormity,—although certainly a social abnormity. 
But, as v. Ihering’s paper shows, the custom at its worst becomes very decidedly 
mischievous. In no case, however, is the affair one for merely individual inter- 
ference. If a reform is needed, only such co-operative means as v. Ihering 
himself suggests can be effective. If we think that it harms the manhood of 
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our waiters to “tip” them in this irregular fashion, let us say so, and, perhaps, 
some time move all together to end the custom. But let not the individual 
traveller try to convert to manhood the individual waiter, by insisting, against the 
custom of the place where he happens to find himself, upon his own “ ideal social 
ethics,” to the extent of refusing the expected “tip.” If the mischief is ever 
shown to be considerable, let us meet it by organized devices, such as v. Ihering 
proposes. His plans, to be sure, are too elaborate for discussion here. 
j.i®. 


NOTES ON CURRENT PERIODICAL LITERATURE, 


Our contemporary, the Monist,a quarterly magazine pub- 
lished in Chicago, is working in the broad field of general 
science and philosophy after a fashion that cannot fail to be of 
very great service. The paths of the two quarterlies—the 
Monist and our own JoURNAL—are sufficiently separated for us 
easily to avoid actual concurrence, and still near enough 
together for us to feel constant co-operation. Worthy of 
every acknowledgment is the skill of the indefatigable editor, 
Dr. Paul Carus, in gathering so wide and representative a 
company of thinkers about his editorial table, to discuss to- 
gether the problems of the day. In the April number, Pro- 
fessor Jos. LeConte discusses the burning question of the 
moment, the “ Factors of Evolution,” suggesting in somewhat 
characteristic fashion the direction in which, according to him, 
we should look for a reconciliation of the “ Lamarckians,” as 
they are now so often called, and their opponents. That the 
problem of Professor LeConte’s paper is one of great moment 
for the future of practical ethics, he himself suggests, and the 
suggestion is one that readers of Mr. Ball’s recent little mono- 
graph, entitled, “ Are the Effects of Use and Disuse Inherited ?” 
will readily appreciate. Only, perchance, Professor LeConte’s 
optimistic reconciliation of the Lamarckians and their oppo- 
nents is rather too confident a solution of the very grave prac- 
tical issue that seems to be involved in the controversy raised 
by Galton and by Weissman, and further developed through 
Professor James's treatment of the mental aspects of the whole 
matter in his recent “ Psychology.” The contributions of Pro- 
fessor Lombreso to recent numbers of the Monist carry with 
them the authority of his name and the waywardness of his 
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brilliant powers. They consist, in the main, of “Illustrative 
Studies in Criminal Anthropology.” 


Tue Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie contains, in the 
second number of Volume IV. for the present year, an interest- 
ing study of Thomas Carlyle, by Professor Wilhelm Dilthey, 
of Berlin. Dilthey expresses a gentle surprise that the English 
have felt so much “ interest in the domestic affairs of Carlyle.” 
Germans, he says, do not share this interest, and the fact that 
Mrs. Carlyle had to do so much domestic work, to her own 
dissatisfaction, “leaves us [Germans] altogether indifferent 
(dasst uns vollkommen kalt).” Dilthey’s own interest in Carlyle 
is, first, to review his general relation to German literature ; 
and, second, to sketch the development of his thought suffi- 
ciently to “ determine his place in the movement of the trans- 
cendental philosophy in Europe.” That this place was mainly 
one of an ethical character is obvious. Dilthey makes much 
of Carlyle’s practical efficiency. “Carlyle started upon the path 
that modern England has pursued: appeal to the laborers,— 
an effort to come to honorable understanding and co-operation 
with them. His work upon Chartism did an extraordinary 
service to England.” “He found in our own Transcendental 
Philosophy,” continues Dilthey, “the means of giving a re- 
flective form to the faith that was in him ; and to this philosophy 
he gave a new aud effective expression, whereby it was enabled 
to become a power in social conflicts. Hereby he comes to 
occupy a significant place in the context of those spiritual 
movements that grew out of the Transcendental Philosophy.” 
At this moment, when Carlyle’s historical significance is 
unjustly neglected among us, Dilthey’s essay comes as a 
serviceable reminder. 


Tue fourth number of the sixth volume of Wundt’s “Philo- 
sophische Studien” contains a paper, by Johannes Schubert, on 
“ Adam Smith’s Moral Philosophie.” The first section of the 
paper discusses the “ Evolution of Moral Philosophy, from 
Shaftesbury to Hume.” The second section treats of Smith’s 
own views; the third section is devoted to a brief summary 
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and estimate. The key-note of the paper, as is natural in a 
study appearing in Wundt’s own laboratory journal, is the 
thought of Adam Smith’s significance as psychological analyst 
of the moral consciousness. Smith’s doctrine is a “ Gefihls- 
moral,”—a doctrine of the “ moral sentiments” of the most 
“consistent” and yet “natural” sort (“ Zwanglosester Art”). 
The few psychological inconsistencies that occur here and 
there are slight errors, which do not alter the general effect. 
Especially does Schubert praise the skill of Adam Smith’s 
deduction of justice. In the frequent comparisons with Kant, 
Schubert, as psychological student, easily gives the preference 
to Smith, whose purpose it is, after modern fashion, “to 
bring all the facts of the region of experience that is in ques- 
tion into the most consistent organization possible.” Never- 
theless, Smith’s ‘theory has the defect of giving insufficient 
attention to the specific problems of the will. Taken, however, 
jn its wholeness, Smith’s theory makes upon us now “an in- 
comparably better impression than it would have made some 
decades ago, when ethics, to use an expression of Schopen- 
hauer’s, was still slumbering on the pillow that Kant had 
placed under its head.” Finally, as an apparently faithful dis- 
ciple of Wundt, Schubert blames the “ extreme individualism” 
of Smith, which was, to be sure, a characteristic of his cen- 
tury, and points out that the new psychological school of 
ethical students works in the lines that have led Wundt to 
his definition of the “ Gesammtwillen,” or Universal Will. 
We should be glad, indeed, if our mention of Schubert's 
excellent paper attracted any reader’s attention afresh to the 
ever-suggestive “Moral Sentiments” of Smith, so much 
neglected nowadays,—so worthy of attention always. 
.& 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


On THE DocrRINE OF MORALITY IN ITS RELATION TO THE GRACE OF 
REDEMPTION. By Robert B. Fairbrain, D.D., LL.D., Warden of St. 
Stephen’s College, Annandale, N. Y. New York: Thomas Whittaker, 
1887. Pp. iv., 331. 

While this little volume, consisting of “lectures read to classes in moral phi- 
losophy,” does not depart very far from the familiar path of the theological text- 
books of ethics, it is by no means devoid of freshness and suggestiveness both in 
formulation and in content. The main outline of the thought is as follows: 
The work of the mere moral philosopher is of necessity incomplete, since formu- 
lating reflective principles does not make men moral. The work of the phi- 
losopher needs supplementing by the “still greater work” of showing the “ rela- 
tion of the moral life to the redemption and grace of the gospel.” “It remains 
to show how the one depends on the other, and how the one cannot be carried 
into practical life without the other. This is the task which I set myself.” 
The pursuit of this plan brings the author face to face with such questions as the 
well-known one concerning the relation of “ natural” morality, as embodied in 
** Buddhist and other systems of morality,” to the morality of Christianity. The 
author is very kindly towards the natural man, whose unaided conscience he 
regards as capable of remarkably high ethical formulations. Conscience he de- 
fines with considerable regard to its psychological complexity. ‘Conscience, 
from the very nature of the mind, is not a simple faculty” (p. 88). As Butler 
already suggested (p. 83), it is both a “ sentiment of the heart” and a “ percep- 
tion of the understanding.” Dr. Fairbrain meanwhile objects to treating con- 
science too much “as if it were an independent power of the soul” (p. 104), and 
corrects some of Butler’s expressions accordingly. Man, as a moral being, in 
presence of the universe, sees indications of his place therein, and of his right 
relations to God,—indications which vary with his civilization, his light, and his 
careful observation. ‘God has so constituted and formed us, that we do certain 
things. It is just as much the voice of God when we perceive that the tendency 
of man’s nature is to exercise charity, as when we listen to the declarations of 
the New Testament. There are certain indications in that nature, and in the 
nature of everything. . . . In this sense, the conscience is a part of nature; and 
it: speaks a language, which, as far as it goes, is plain. . . . We are so made” 
(p. 104). The ideal is therefore furnished by the conception of a well-balanced 
or completely organized human nature (p. 148); and such an ideal, in various 
degrees of perfection, has been very fairly approached by that depicted in the 
moral philosophy of the Stoics (p. 154), and by the moral teachings of Buddhism 
(p. 245). Yet those who, because of the nobility of the moral teachings of extra- 
Christian systems, have put them upon a level with Christianity are ignorant “of 
what Christianity is in its essence”’ (p. 244). For although man is thus by nature a 
moral being, and cannot do well, or fulfil his purpose, outside of the highest moral 
life, the fallen state of man needs Christianity, not chiefly to teach man morality 
as such, for this the wise have well and frequently thought out as an ideal for 
themselves, but to “ regenerate” man’s nature, and “to give it the help of grace 
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to fulfil its destiny” (p. 292). The result of this attitude towards his problem is 
that Dr. Fairbrain is not so much disposed as theological teachers have often been 
to put the moral ideals of the New Testament, regarded merely as moral ideals, 
on an inaccessible pinnacle, or to make their superhuman elevation itself a war- 
rant for their divine authorship. The divinity of Christianity is shown on its 
“dynamic” side. Only grace gives man power to overcome sin. And it is as 
revelations of divine grace that Christianity and its founder are indeed, in our 
author’s eyes, supreme and superhuman. The little volume deserves apprecia- 
tion for its humane and kindly tone, its learning, and its conception of the wealth 
and complexity of the problems involved. 
JostaH Royce. 


OUTLINES OF A CRITICAL THEORY OF ETHICs. By John Dewey, Professor 
of Philosophy in the University of Michigan. Ann Arbor, Michigan: Register 
Publication Company, 1891. Pp. viii., 253. 

The author, one of the most brilliant, clearly conscious, and enviably confident 
of all our philosophical writers in America, has offered us in this admirable little 
volume a welcome gift. The backbone of his theory is “ the conception of the will 
as the expression of ideas, and of social ideas; the notion of an objective ethical 
world realized in institutions which afford moral ideals, theatre, and impetus to 
the individual ; the notion of the moral life as growth in freedom, as the individual 
finds and conforms to the law of his social placing.” The author acknowledges, 
of course, most obligation to Green, Bradley, Edward Caird, and Hegel, together 
with one or two others near to the same general point of view. The Hegelian 
conception, both of the “individual” and the “ universal’ informs the whole 
exposition. { The “ moral end or the good” is the “ realization of individuality” 
by a “ person,” —#.¢., by “a being capable of conduct,—a being capable of pro- 
posing to himself ends and of attempting to realize them.” And “ individuality,” 
which is the end that the “ person” has to realize, has itself two aspects. ‘On 
one side it means special disposition, temperament, gifts, bent, or inclination; on 
the other side, it means special station, situation, limitations, surroundings, op- 
portunities, etc. Or, let us say, it means specific capacity and specific environ- 
ment” (p. 97)-\ The “ universal,’”” meanwhile, which controls this realization of 
the individual, is the “ fitting in,” which gives the “ law” of the “ whole man” 
(p. 96). | “ What is required to give unity to the sphere of conduct is... a 
principle which shall comprehend all the motives to action, giving each its due 
place in contributing to the whole,—a universal which shall organize the various 
particular acts into a harmonious system” (pp. 87, 88). The law of a man’s life 
should then be to find his place as “‘ individual” in the * universal’’ of which he 
is an organic part,—to find this place not as a plant finds it, mechanically and 
unconsciously, but with consciousness both of his “ specific capacity” and of his 
“specific environment;” and then, having defined this place, to live in it so- 
cially, to enlarge it, to organize his world, and so to grow, both inwardly and in 
outer relationships. | Thus, then, “the moral end is wholly social,” and this 
consideration guides us as much in judging the apparently “ unpractical’’ activi- 
ties of pure science and art as in judging the work of a social reformer. The 
“motive which actuates the man of science” is probably, even in the most 
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“unpractical”’ of investigations, “a faith in the social bearing of what he is 
doing.” Laying thus at the basis the “social’’ and “organic” character of 
moral action, the author feels free to accept as subordinate formulations numer- 
ous less system:tic maxims about life. ‘We wish the fullest life possible to 
ourselves and to others. And the fullest life means largely a complete and free 
development of capacities in knowledge and production” (p.-123). “ The ordi- 
nary conception of social interests, of benevolence, needs a large overhauling. 
It is practically equivalent to doing something directly for others,—to one form 
or another of charity. But this is only negative morality. A true social interest 
is that which wills for others freedom from dependence on our direct help, which 
wills to them the self-directed power of exercising, in and by themselves, their 
own functions. Any will short of this is not social but selfish” (p. 125). ‘As 
society advances, social interest must consist more and more in free devotion to 
intelligence for its own sake”’ (id.). “‘ The basis of moral strength is /imitation, 
the resolve to be one’s self only, and to be loyal to the actual powers and sur- 
roundings of that self” (p. 128). “The good man is ‘organic’; he uses his 
attainments to discover new needs, and to assimilate new material. He lives 
from within outward, his character is compact, coherent; he has integrity” 
(p. 221). “Art has been made such an unreal Fetich—a sort of superfine and 
extraneous polish to be acquired only by specially cultivated people. In reality, 
living is itself the supreme art; it requires fineness of touch; skill and thorough- 
ness of workmanship; susceptible response and delicate adjustment to a situation 
apart from reflective analysis; instinctive perception of the proper harmonies of 
act and act, of man and man” (pp. 120, 121). 

If these maxims, and others of similar skill and impressiveness give this little 
book a continual charm, our author’s Ledensweisheit does not exhaust itself in 
mere maxims. The philosophical basis of his system is, of course, by no means 
a novel one, as his frequently-acknowledged obligations, already mentioned in 
this review, easily remind us, But the doctrines of self-consciousness as the end 
in itself, of the universal as the organic whole of the individuals, and of morality 
as the realization of each self through the law of its social calling, have seldom 
been more briefly and ingeniously expounded than here. Hedonism our author 
condemns for its “‘ abstractness.” “ Pleasure’’ is not an “ activity,” but an accom- 
paniment thereof. It cannot, therefore, furnish an “ organizing principle” of 
conduct, since such a principle must be based upon the nature of activity in its 
“wholeness.” Pleasure is, also, psychologically speaking, not the “ end of im- 
pulse” (p. 17),—#.¢., “ the motive of action, in the sense of the end aimed at, is 
not pleasure.” The author’s arguments for this view are those of Green and 
Professor James. On this same basis, as well as in view of the special difficulties 
arising concerning the “sum of pleasures,” our author condemns Utilitarianism 
and the Spencerian ethics, while pointing out, indeed, in the latter, several points 
of agreement with his own views. But equally “ abstract,” in its own fashion, is 
the Kantian “ formal-ethics,” which our author criticises in large part after Caird. 
The positive view, which he himself holds, appears as a synthesis (in forms, on 
their subjective side, not far removed from Aristotle’s well-known formula, re- 
ferred to p. 31) of Kant’s doctrine with the truth at the basis of hedonism. In 
the later portions of the book a considerable number of special ethical problems 
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—such as those of the “ idea of obligation,” of “ freedom,” and of the “ virtues” — 
are discussed in turn,—always in the same tone of assurance, with the same sug- 
gestiveness, clearness, and condensation of language. 

The present reviewer's strongest objection to the book, from a theoretical 
point of view, relates to the untroubled optimism of the author’s mood in pres- 
ence of all the harder problems of ethics. In the teacher of youth this optimism 
must be a most acceptable trait. The mature reader, who has followed the fore- 
going very imperfect sketch with any acquaintance with the literature of contro- 
versy, must, however, have wondered a little how so much could be made sure 
in so brief a space as our author’s pages cover. The wonder remains in the 
present reviewer’s mind also, Hegel himself said (Phainomenologie des Geistes, 
p- 15) ‘* The divine life and the divine insight may indeed be called a play of 
love with itseif,”” and he added that there was little in such an idea “wenn der 
Ernst, der Schmerz, die Geduld, und die Arbeit des Negativen darin fehlt.” 
Now, in Professor Dewey’s moral world, and in his vigorous account of it, there 
is indeed more than the mere “ play of love with itself.” The divine life, whose 
human aspect he here depicts, while it develops each self in a social environ- 
ment, while it apparently gives everybody a chance for fulfilment, and ordains 
the moral world so that: “ In the realization of individuality there is found also 
the needed realization of some community of persons of which the individual is 
a member; and, conversely, the agent who duly satisfies the community in which 
he shares, by that same conduct satisfies himself” (Dewey, p. 131),—still has 
room in its cheerful world for much hard work. And yet, what I miss in Professor 
Dewey’s universe is the still graver aspect that Hegel bids one look for, the 
Geduld und Schmerz des Negativen, those real pangs and the terrible negations of 
the actual moral world, whose theoretical correlates are the deeper problems of 


ethics, the antinomies of self and task, of inner and outer, of ideal and fact, 
which, as I must think our author, after all, rather too gayly ignores. Were the 
world what he depicts, where would be the true problem of evil? 

The book then has precisely the office that vital and sinewy optimism always 
has. Herein lies also its limitation. 


JostAH ROYCE. 


PRINCIPLES OF Economics. By Alfred Marshall, Professor of Political Econ- 
omy in the University of Cambridge. Macmillan & Co., London and New 
York, 1890. Vol. I. Pp. xxviii., 754. 

* Political economy, or economics, is a study of man’s actions in the ordinary 
business of life ; it inquires how he gets his income and how he uses it. Thus 
it is, on the one side, a study of wealth, and on the other, and more important side, 
a part of the study of man. For man’s character has been moulded by his 
every-day work, and by the material resources which he thereby procures, more 
than by any other influence, unless it be that of his religious ideals, . . . Re- 
ligious motives are more intense than economic; but their direct action seldom 
extends over so large a part of life. For the business by which a person earns 
his livelihood generally fills his thoughts during by far the greater part of those 
hours in which his mind is at its best ; during them his character is being formed 
by the way in which he uses his faculties in his work, by the thoughts and the 
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feelings which it suggests, and by his relations to his associates in his work, his 
employers, or his employés. 

* And very often the influence exerted on a person’s character by the amount 
of his income is hardly less, if it is less, than that exerted by the way in which 
it is earned. It makes, indeed, little real difference to the life of a family whether 
its yearly income is one thousand pounds or five thousand pounds. [ Query, 
Does not the influence of an increase of wealth become negative after a certain 
point?] But it makes a very great difference whether the income is thirty 
pounds or one hundred and fifty pounds; with one hundred and fifty pounds the 
family has, with thirty pounds it has not, the material conditions of a complete 
life. It is true that in religion, in the family affections, and in friendship, even, 
the poor may find scope for many of those faculties which are the source of the 
highest happiness. But the conditions which surround extreme poverty [ Query, 
«nd extreme wealth ?], especially in densely crowded places, tend to deaden the 
higher faculties. Those who have been called the ‘residuum’ of our large 
towns have little opportunity for friendship; they know nothing of the decencies 
and the quiet, and very little even of the unity, of family life, and religion sel- 
dom reaches them. No doubt their physical, mental, and moral ill-health is 
partly due to other causes than poverty, but this is the chief cause. 

“ And in addition to the residuum, there are vast numbers of people both in 
town and country who are brought up with insufficient food, clothing, and house- 
room, whose education is broken off early in order that they may go to work for 
wages, who thenceforth are engaged during long hours in exhausting toil with 
imperfectly-nourished bodies, and have therefore no chance of developing their 
higher mental faculties. Their life is not necessarily unhealthy or unhappy. 
[ Query, May we not say that they are unhappy if they but knew their unhappi- 
ness?] Rejoicing in their affections towards God and man, and perhaps even 
possessing some natural refinement of feeling, they may lead lives that are far 
less incomplete than those who have more material wealth. But for all that, 
their poverty is a great and almost unmixed evil to them. Even when they are 
well their weariness often amounts to pain, while their pleasures are few; and 
when sickness comes the suffering caused by poverty increases tenfold. And 
though a contented spirit may go far towards reconciling them to these evils, 
there are others to which it ought not to reconcile them. Overworked and 
undertaught, weary and careworn, without quiet and without leisure, they have 
no chance of making the best of their mental faculties. 

“ Although then some of the evils which go with poverty are not its necessary 
consequences; yet, broadly speaking, ‘the destruction of the poor is their pov- 
erty;’ and the study of the causes of poverty is the study of the causes of the 
degradation of a large part of mankind.” 

Strange as it may seem, these are the opening paragraphs * of a treatise on 
political economy by the most eminent of its English professors. It is not neces- 
sary to add anything to them in order to make it evident how completely Pro- 
fessor Marshall has altered the point of view from which political economy has 
been traditionally regarded, and how important his work must be for students of 





* The queries in brackets are, of course, inserted by the reviewer. 
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ethics. The second volume will, no doubt, be even more interesting, from this 
point of view, than the first. The economic value of the book does not concern 
us here; but the name of the author is a sufficient guarantee of its thoroughness 
and fairness. In the latter part of the book the method of treatment is more 
mathematical than most ethical students are likely to desire; and there are some 
calculations of pleasure which to the present reviewer seem somewhat friv- 
olous and misleading. But to have definitely taken the problem of the aboli- 
tion of poverty, instead of that of the acquisition of riches, as the starting- 
point, and to have treated the subject throughout with a constant reference to 
the moral welfare of humanity, constitutes a sufficient claim on the gratitude of 
all students of ethics as well as of economics. It is a truly great book, and will 


exert an incalculable influence for good. 
Joun S. MACKENZIE. 


Owens COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, 


Der HANDFERTIGKEITS-UNTERRICHT, SEINE THEORIE UND PRAXIS. Von 
Ferd. Em. Rauscher. ILI. Theile: pp. vi., 194; iv., 162; iv., 147. 


This is a work of great interest and importance, which ought at once to receive 
the attention of all students of education. It is, so far as I know, by far the most 
complete account that has yet appeared of that method of education which is 
commonly known as Sléjd. The work is in three parts, of which the first ap- 
peared in 1885, the second in 1887, and the third in 1888. The first part is the 
longest and the most generally interesting, containing (1) a general introduction 
on the aim of manual training in schools, (2) an account of the materials and 
methods of teaching, (3) an historical sketch of the theory of the subject, including 
interesting extracts from the writings of Locke, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Frdbel, 
Herbart, and several others, (4) a short account of the progress of the teaching of 
Sldjd in various countries, In the second volume there are some further state- 
ments of the present position of the different countries with regard to the teach- 
ing of Sléjd. After this, Herr Rauscher proceeds to give a detailed account of 
the tools employed and the objects produced. This part contains many ex- 
cellent illustrations. The third volume is occupied with details of the methods 
in a large number of particular schools in Germany, Denmark, and of work 
Sweden. 

The first volume is, as has been already said, the one of greatest interest. The 
statement of the aims and methods of manual training in schools is admirably 
full, methodical, and exact. It ought to be mentioned that this part of the book 
is a reproduction of a course of lectures delivered by Herr Solomon at Naas. It 
may consequently be regarded as in some sense an authoritative statement of the 
ideas by which the promoters of the Sldjd system are guided. On these ideas a 
few observations may here be in place. 

It is scarcely necessary to state that the principles by which the movement is 
animated are not in any degree similar to those somewhat Philistine considera- 
tions, which sometimes Jead men to advocate the substitution of a training in what 
is immediately “ useful,” in place of a culture in those elements which tend to 
strengthen the character and enlarge the intelligence. Nor, again, is it the pri- 
mary aim of its promoters to add a certain training of the body to the cultivation 
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of the mind. On the contrary, though the fact that manual training tends to 
strengthen the physical powers and to supply a useful corrective to an excessive 
mental strain is stated as one of the subordinate arguments in favor of its adop- 
tion, yet the general attitude of its leading advocates is very similar to that of 
Plato, who held that the primary aim of gymnastics, as well as of music, is to 
supply a certain element of culture to the soul rather than to the body. What, 
then, it will be asked, is the precise element of culture with which the Sldjd sys 

tem is supposed to furnish us? The answer to this question, as given in the 
first volume of the work before us, is not a brief one; and we cannot do more 
here than give the barest outline of it, hoping that some readers may thus be 
induced to fill in the details from the book itself. 

In the first place, ther, it is stated in these lectures that the chief aims of man- 
ual training in general education may be summed up under these five heads, (1) 
to awaken pleasure in and love of work, (2) to produce general manual skill, (3) 
to accustom pupils to the habit of self-help, and to confirm them in it, (4) to in- 
fuse the virtues of carefulness, order, and accuracy, (5) to cultivate attention, 
diligence, and perseverance. This somewhat bold statement, however, though 
perhaps it sums up all the really important considerations, is far from suggesting 
the full extent of the benefits that are to be expected from a well-regulated sys- 
tem of manual training. For instance, it is pointed out that the pleasure in and 
love for work which such a training stimulates, consists not merely in such a love 
for exertion as may also be stimulated by a purely mental discipline, but includes 
also a certain respect for all kinds of labor, and tends to destroy that contempt 
for the less purely intellectual forms of work which is one of the chief dangers in 
a highly educated community. It is said with some force that “ the pleasure in and 
love of work has much significance with reference to the modern social question. 
If honest manual labor were held in a more just esteem, the number of social 
democrats would certainly be less.” This is, perhaps, a somewhat perverse way 
of putting it, more natural on the continent than in England, where the fear of 
social] democrats is less; but the point is at any rate a real one. Again, the 
statement that manual training is to aim at infusing the virtues of carefulness, 
order, and accuracy, is a somewhat mild way of expressing what is meant: for 
it is pointed out afterwards that, when rightly conducted, such training may be 
made the means of producing a true artistic sense,—a true perception of the essen- 
tial beauty of workmanship as distinguished from the adventitious beauty of 
mere ornamentation. The part of the book in which this point is enforced is, to 
my mind, one of the most interesting in the whole work. But in a similar way 
all the points that have been here briefly summarized acquire a new meaning 
and importance when they are read in the light of the detailed discussion which 
follows. 

Again, the aims which the teacher is to have in view become still more clearly 
apparent when we proceed to the second part of the first volume, in which the 
materials and methods of teaching are discussed. The most important point 
which comes up here is the consideration of the question, What particular kind 
of manual work is best adapted to be used as a basis for manual training? It is 
well known that the answer which has usually been given to this question is 
that a certain form of carpentry is the best,—viz., that form of carpentry which 
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has come to be known as Sléjd-carpentry, and which in the volume before us is 
very carefully distinguished from ordinary carpentry. The reasons which lead 
to the choice of this particular form of work are very fully set forth in Herr 
Rauscher’s book; and the gist of the argument is summed up in a striking table, 
in which ten different forms of work are set in a vertical column, and the answers 
to ten test questions with regard to each are placed in horizontal columns. The 
ten kinds of work are smith’s work, basket-making, painting and varnishing, 
ornamental carving, book-binding, working in paste, carpentry, turning, wood- 
carving, and straw-plaiting. The ten questions to be answered with regard to 
each of these are—(1) Does it rouse interest in the pupil? (2) Can its product 
be utilized? (This is partly a condition of interest; but there are also other 
reasons why the furnishing of a useful product is desirable.) (3) Does it lead 
to general manual skill? (4) Does it tend to develop order and carefulness? | 
(5) Does it admit of cleanliness and neatness? (6) Is it adapted to the capacity 
and bodily strength of children? (7) Does it tend in some degree to develop 
taste? (8) Does it strengthen the physical power? (9) Does it afford a relief 
from excessive sedentary occupation? (This is regarded as one of the great 
evils of the present system of elementary education.) (10) Does it lend itself 
readily to a methodical treatment? Carpentry (7.c., Sléjd carpentry) is the 
only one of the ten forms of work with respect to which all these ten questions 
can be answered in the affirmative. The second-best seems to be turning, and 
the third working in paste; while in the case of painting and varnishing all the 
questions except the ninth have to be answered in the negative. Basket-making 
and smith’s work also come off rather badly. 

With regard to the historical part of the book, and the part which deals with 
the details of work, it would be impossible to epitomize results in a profitable 
way. The chief thing that strikes an English reader is the small part which this 
country has played in the development of the movement. Indeed, we ought 
rather to say that England has taken no part in it at all. No doubt, there may 
be some good enough reasons for this. Some of the arguments in favor of the 
Sléjd system do not apply with so much force either in England or in America 
as they do in Germany and some other European countries. In Sweden, for 
instance, where the system was first started, there seém to be both special facil- 
ities for acquiring the requisite material and special reasons for attaching impor- 
tance to a training in carpentry as a part of general education. These special 
facilities and reasons do not exist to the same extent in America, and do not 
exist at all in England. Again, the relatively less-developed state of general 
elementary education in England, as compared with Germany, together with the 
relatively greater development of field-sports, makes it less necessary to have a 
counteraction to excessive sedentary work and merely intellectual development. 
Still, if on this account the adoption of such a system is less urgent, it is not 
therefore shown to be undesirable. In any case it ought certainly to receive the 
most careful attention of our educativnists. 

There is, however, one respect in which England seems to be, if anything, 
rather in advance of continental countries with reference to this matter. I mean 
in the application of the Sldéjd method to the teaching of girls. Almost the only 
reference to England in Herr Rauscher’s book occurs in the statement (with a 
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mark of exclamation after it) that two English lady teachers had in 1884 gone 
to Naas with the view of studying the system. The interest which has since 
been taken in the subject by Miss Hughes, of the Cambridge Training College, 
and one or two others, is well known; and perhaps we may hope that this aspect 
of the subject will be most fully worked out in England. In the mean time, 
however, all that we have to do here is to recommend Herr Rauscher’s book 
most cordially to all who are interested in education. It is written in an attrac- 
tive style, and is full of valuable information and suggestive remarks. 
J. S. MACKENZIE. 


EDUCATIONAL ENDS, OR THE IDEAL OF PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT. By Sophie 
Bryant, D.Sc. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1887. tvol. Pp. x.,292. 
Although it is now more than three years since this excellent volume ap- 

peared, yet, as it does not seem to be so universally known as it deserves to be, 

it may be worth while to call attention to its existence in an ethical journal. The 
attractive title of the book serves to indicate that it has at least as much bear- 
ing on Ethics as on Education. It is, in fact, an effort to analyze the ends at 
which a true education must aim. These ends are provided by the two great 
normative sciences, Ethics and Logic,—of which the latter lays down the regu- 
lative principles for thought, and the former for conduct. The book thus 
resolves itself into a discussion of the fundamental principles of Ethics and Logic 
in their bearings on education. The importance of such a method of treatment, 
especially when carried out by one who is not merely a philosopher but an ex- 
perienced teacher as well, can scarcely be exaggerated. The present reviewer is 
of opinion that it might have been advisable to introduce some consideration of 

Esthetics as well as of Ethics and Logic, and also that it would have conduced 

to clearness of arrangement to place the ethical part after the logical. But these 

are matters in which opinions may very well differ. All intelligent readers of the 
book must agree that, though on several points it is open to criticism, it is full of 
valuable instruction and suggestion, and bears evidence both of thought and of 
wisdom on every page. In psychological matters, Miss Bryant expresses her in- 
debtedness to Dr. Ward. Though she does not say so, one cannot but think that 
in her treatment of Ethics she owes much to Green. The following extract may 
serve both to bear out this remark and to give some idea of the writer’s point of 
view and style of treatment: 

“I realize myself by devotion to my community. Be it a good community or 

a bad one, it offers the only available field for that moral activity in which I seek 

my perfection, as complete, harmonious, and free. For me it is a good commu- 

nity if it supplies me with means of moral development in the requisite quantity 
and of the requisite quality; and it is a bad community if it fails in this supply, 
or supplies me with means of moral perversion. If the claims of the community 
are inadequate to the energy of personal growth, that energy expands itself in 
wasteful unrest, or sinks at last to apathy. If they are inconsistent with each 
other, as in an ill-adjusted family they often are, the conflict of adaptation de- 
manded issues eitherin arrest of growth or in confusion. I cannot be harmoni- 

ous with myself if I accept duties that are inconsistent with each other; and if I 

refuse them, or either of them, my devotion to duty is at that point impaired and 
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growth injured. I cannot grow towards perfection in the full degree if my duty 
is opposed to that growth. I cannot grow by adaptation to my environment 
when the adaptation demands inconsistency of growth. My duty will be op- 
posed sooner or later to my growth, if that duty be not a consistent whole, in 
correspondence with which I can develop myself into a consistent whole. The 
perfect self cannot come into existence out of relation to the perfect community, 
although the idea of the perfect self is logically prior to that of the perfect com- 
munity. And, at any period of development, the better self, that is immediately 
possible to each person, cannot come into active existence, without the commu- 
nity that is good enough for him. 

“Phe bettering impulse, driven back on itself by the unfitness of its environ- 
ment, takes refuge in the construction of an ideal environment in which it could 
fulfil itself, and seeks to transform the real environment in accordance with its 
idea. It builds for itself a castle in the air of duty, and throws its energy into the 
work of constructing that castle upon the earth. This it does, if it be strong enough 
to retain its vitality of growth, under adverse circumstances. Growth under such 
circumstances can only progress by transformation of the circumstances. And 
man, by reason of his intellectual character, has the power of seeing adverse cir- 
cumstances far ahead; and then, provided with sight to penetrate the distance, 
his bettering impulse leads him to modify his environment from the first, so that 
it may supply him throughout with the means of development. Thus the reali- 
zation of the perfect self takes on a double aspect; on the one hand, it is the 
production of perfected character by me i# me; on the other hand, it is the pro- 
duction of the perfected community by me for me.” * 

In such passages as this (and many others might be quoted like it) our admi- 
ration is equally divided between the soundness of the doctrine and the clearness 
of its exposition. Altogether, the work is admirable, and it would be hardly 
possible to recommend it too strongly. 

J. S. MACKENZIE. 


WorKINGMAN’s SCHOOL, United Relief Works. Society for Ethical Culture, 
109 W. Fifty-fourth street, New York, 1891. 


We have before us the report of this institution for 1891, just issued. The 
Workingman’s School was founded thirteen years ago by the New York Ethical 
Society, and is intended to be an exemplification of what is now often called the 
new education. Pupils are received into the institution at the age of three, and 
are kept at present until their fourteenth or fifteenth year. We understand that 
the managers hope eventually to extend the course, so as to add a system of 
secondary instruction to the Kindergarten and elementary teaching already 
supplied. 

In addition to the ordinary common school branches, the school offers to its 
pupils manual training in all classes, free hand-drawing and modelling, elementary 
science, vocal music, and gymnastics, while special attention is given to unsec- 
tarian moral instruction. The number of pupils has risen from thirty-three, at 





* Pp. 83, 84. 
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the start, to between three hundred and four hundred at present. Most of these 
are free scholars, whose parents are unable to pay for their tuition. Buta limited 
number of “ paid pupils” has recently been received, in order to extend the 
benefits of the system to the well-to-do, and to secure the educational advantages 
of the mingling of classes. The following extracts from the report of the school 
may be of interest to the readers of the journal: 


“ Our experience has clearly shown that the standard of education, heretofore 
universally accepted, which makes the literary progress of a pupil the principal 
test of his intellectual capacity, is altogether false. Literary ability is a special 
talent, as much as is proficiency in music or in any of the fine arts. And as there 
are many persons who have not the slightest gift in these directions, so are there 
many who cannot write a pleasing essay or letter, or appreciate the style of a 
great author. Yet the unmusical man may be a clever and successful business 
man, and the non-literate man may become a great artist or develop genius in 
some other direction. In fact, many a man who, in his boyhood, found it difficult 
to adapt himself to the literary standard of the school, has broken his way to 
fame and success by means of talents of which his pedantic teachers had not the 
faintest inkling. A genius will rise superior to the most unfavorable conditions, 
and will triumph over them despite the most formidable obstacles. But many a 
man of modest yet useful talent has been spoiled for life by the prevailing narrow 
and one-sided system of education. 

“ It is certainly an interesting observation that most of the non-literate pupils 
decidedly lack the sense of the grammatical relation of words in a sentence. 
They drop the endings, and their declension and conjugation are always defec- 
tive. A mere grouping of words serves to indicate in a general way the drift of 
their meaning, but grammatical discipline and exactness are foreign to them. 
The construction of their sentences forcibly reminds one of nations who have 
never succeeded in developing an inflected language.”’ . . . 





AS TO THE METHOD. 


“« The principle of producing or reproducing the object of knowledge pervades 
the whole curriculum. The pupils are led to discover the properties of an object 
while they toil over it in the effort to make it; or where that is impossible, to 
reproduce it in drawing; or, again, where the subject of instruction is remote 
from the senses, the teacher places definite concrete examples before the mind of 
the pupil and ascends from these to abstract mental concepts. This applies to 
the mechanical and art work of the school, the geometry, the natural history, and 
geography teaching, as well as to the work done in history and literature, essay 
writing, etc. . 

‘Further, the aim is to link the different branches of instruction closely 
together, so that they may interact upon one another in a system of progressive 
education and instruction. Thus the pupils model, in the art-room, those forms 
of leaves which they have previously analyzed under the teacher of botany. The 
skill they acquire in free-hand drawing and modelling assists them in the ge- 
ometry and geography work. And certain elementary theorems of mathematics 
and laws of nature are demonstrated to the eye in the workshop. The feature to 
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which we attach great importance are the weekly excursions into the field or 
factories and machine-shops, which form part of the regular program of the 
school. What information is gathered by the scholars on these excursions is 
brought out in their essays, the topics of which are never sought outside of the 
pupils’ experience, but which are, with us, one of the principal means of com- 
bining all they have learned in school and elsewhere into a unity of conception 
and thought.” .. . 
AS TO MORAL EDUCATION. 

“ The object-lessons given in the lower grades are made the means of imprint- 
ing on the minds of the children a great moral truth, namely, that all the gifts 
of nature and civilization which they enjoy are mediated to them through the 
love and labor of their parents. While in the upper grades the mind of the 
pupil is pointed forward to the time when he will become a worker himself, will 
find his own place in nature and society, and gain access to their benefactions 
through his own labor, 

“ Moral education proper also occupies the prominent place in our school which 
belongs to it. Every Monday and Friday morning the pupils of the entire 
school, with the exception of the Kindergarten children, are assembled in the 
large hall. Here they unite in singing appropriate songs and take part in moral 
exercises of an entirely unsectarian character, which are conducted by the super- 
intendent. The mere assembling of a large school promotes a feeling of social 
unity which is favorable to the awakening of moral ideas. These receive their 
proper interpretation by means of stories and talks from the platform, carefully 
planned beforehand. The latter again form the basis of independent moral 
work in the respective class-rooms and on the part of the individual scholars. 
On Monday morning the moral theme for the week is given out, and on Friday 
is the “‘ harvest time,” when the pupils are called upon to express their own 
ideas on the subject which has been discussed with them during the week. 

“ They do this in the form of original compositions or discussions, using for 
illustration appropriate proverbs, or by reading and reciting pieces of poetry and 
the like, which have a bearing upon the moral topic of the week. As to the 
arrangement of the subject-matter taught, we begin with the duties of the chil- 
dren as pupils, and proceed from these to their other duties in life. In connec- 
nection with each moral theme, at least one proverb, in which the ethical ide- of 
the lesson is crystallized, is committed to memory by all pupils. 

“‘ There are also numerous other opportunities in the school for imparting moral 
instruction and exercising moral influence, more or less directly. Among these 
may be mentioned the government and discipline of the school in general, the 
noon games, and the school festivals. 

“ There are besides, in the highest classes, special lessons on the duties of life. 
These duties are grouped under the convenient heads of the self-regarding and 
other-regarding duties, The latter class is again subdivided into duties which 
we owe to all men as such, such as veracity, justice, and benevolence, and duties 
which arise out of the special relations of the family, the state, and so forth. 
The manner of teaching“is Socratic, particular instances being submitted to the 
pupils for analysis, and the rule of duty being elicited in the course of the dis- 
cussion.” . . . 
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OBJECT-LESSONS. 


“The chief ends of object-teaching as hitherto conceived are to educate the 
senses, to cultivate the faculty of expression, and to lay a foundation for the future 
work of the school in natural history and science. While approving of these 
ends and keeping them faithfully in view, the school has added another, a moral 
aim, namely, to gather up the contents of the child’s experience into an harmoni- 
ous whole by grouping the elements, which make up its little world, around a 
single central idea. That central idea, as indicated above, is the parents’ love. 
Thus, the teacher speaks to the child of the house in which it finds shelter 
(building-material, glass, the mason’s and carpenter’s trades are discussed); of 
the ciothing which the child wears (an opportunity is afforded for speaking of 
wool, cotton, flax, of the art of weaving); of the food which it eats, etc., and in 
all these cases the thought is impressed that it is the parents’ labor and love 
which provide shelter, clothing, food for the child. The phenomena of the 
weather are talked over in a simple way (giving opportunity for introducing 
elementary scientific notions), and it is shown that it is the parents’ kindness 
which shields the child from the inclemency of the weather or enables it to 
enjoy the beauties of nature in the spring and summer. In speaking of the 
habits of animals, birds, etc., the analogy between animal and human life, in the 
care and kindness of animals for their young is emphasized. The principal 
moral idea expressed by the object-lessons is that only labor permits us to enjoy 
the benefits and beauties of the world in which we live, and that at first the 
child receives these benefits indirectly through the unselfish affections of his 
parents. Later on this idea is so developed as to show the pupil that he can 
only hope to win his own place in the world by contributing, through his own 
labor, to the sum total of benefits 

“ As the face of nature varies with the seasons, and as the ideas which fill the 
mind of the child vary correspondingly in winter, spring, summer, and autumn, 
the material of the object-lessons has been arranged according to the seasons.” . . . 


PARENTS’ MEETINGS. 


“Once a month, the parents of the pupils of the school are invited to meet 
the teachers. The object of these meetings is, first, to familiarize the parents 
with the methods pursued in this school, and also to afford them an oppor- 
tunity of freely talking over with the teachers all matters that may come up 
with respect to their own children and their life in school. The meeting is 
usually opened with a short address by the superintendent on some educational 
topic of particular interest to parents. Then follows a sample lesson or illus- 
tration of methods in some department by one of the teachers, and, lastly, an 
opportunity is given for an informal talk between teachers and parents. These 
meetings have done much towards furthering an intelligent co-operation of the 


home with the school.’ 
Ss. B. W. 
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ERRATA. 


October number, 1890. 
Page 40, line 35, for “ 3%” read “ 47.” 
Page 42, line 32, for “ objectivism” read “ subjectivism.” 
Page 55, line 38, for “Thus far go Lombroso and Garofalo” read “Thus 
far Lombroso and Garofalo.” 
Page 56, line 22, and page 59, line 3, for “* Doctijevski” read “* Dostojevski.”’ 
Page 97, last line, for “‘ Absolutely” read “ Resolutely.”” 


January number, 1891. 

Page 131, last line of text, for “ as” read “on.” 

Page 132, last line but two, for “ confession” read “ confusion.” 

Page 135, line 9, for “ opinions’’ read “ opinion.” 

Page 136, line 2, for “consequence” read “consequences;” line 17, for 
* exists” read “ exist.” 

Page 137, line 6 from foot, for “jealous” read “ zealous.” 

Page 138, line 4, for “time’’ read “ line.” 

Page 140, line 12 from foot, for “‘ best”’ read “ least.” 

Page 141, line 16, after “ disobeys a law” insert “ for conscience’ sake ;”’ foot- 
note, the words “On the Ethics of Resistance” should not be quoted. 

Page 160, line 12, strike out “and.” 


April number, 1891. 
Page 338, line 13, for ‘we’ read “ He.” 
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First Volume Bound in Fine Cloth, $3.00. Now Ready. 
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PRESS COMMENTS ON 
INT ERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS. 


“It certainly succeeds in fulfilling | the professed aim of the publica- 
tion, which is to promote the study of Ethics and of other sciences in so 
far as they bear directly on conduct, and to discuss special moral problems 
suggested by the growing complexity of modern life."—N, B. Daily Mail. 


“ Fully maintains the high standard of excellence presented by the 
initial number,”"—London Literary World. 


“It would be hard to bring together four articles of greater weight 
than the four with which it (the April number) opens.""— Zhe Nation, N.Y. 


“It would be a great help in clearing the atmosphere if it could be 
generally read by the clergy. It will not be the organ of any society or 
sect, and its writers are some of the ablest men in all schools of thought. 

. It is of immense value to thinkers and scholars to have a periodical 
of this quality, and we urge thoughtful people everywhere to subscribe 
for it.""— Boston Herald. 


** Able articles, well worth reading. 


“Strong and deep in its treatment of ethical themes." — Zhe Chris- 
tian Register. 

“A most valuable publication. . . . It aims simply to gather the 
best discussions—practical and theoretical—on the wide range of topics 
embraced under the term ‘ Ethics,’ and the character of its editorial com- 
mittee, with its distinguished representatives in New York, London, 
Berlin, Prague, Manchester, and Boston, is at once a guarantee for its 
cosmopolitanism as for the scholarly and scientific tone that may be ex- 
pected to pervade its pages." — Zhe New York Times. 

“We are confident that the world will profit from the founding of 
this magazine.” — Popular Science Monthly. 


“The April number sustains the high reputation of the prior num- 
ber." — Zhe Week, Toronto. 


= Fall « important articles.” —Christian Union. 


-—ssoF# REMARKABLE STORY, 


Already famous in Europe, entitled ‘* Four Days,’ from the Russian of Garshin, ap- 
pears in the double Summer number of Foet-/ore. It is a vivid picture of a signifi- 
cant episode in the life of a modern soldier. Two short stories of a different kind 
follow—'‘ Faded Leaves,’ and ‘ Green is Hope,” translated from the Norse of 
Alexander Kielland. The same number of Poet-lore contains a hitherto unpub- 
lished letter of John Ruskin's on “ Wages’; and critical papers on “ Two Versions 
of the Wandering Jew,” by Prof. R. @. Moulton; ‘ The Text of Shakespeare,” 
by Dr. Horace Howard Furness; “ An Inductive Study of ‘ As You Like It,’ by 
C. A. Wurtzburg; and a “Study Programme: Studies of Magic, of Out-Door, 
and Human Nature in Literature,” of practical use to Reading-Circles or for the 
home study of Literature. 

A COMPLETE PLay—" Harold,” by the distinguished German dramatist, Ernst 
von Wildenbruch—will be given, translated into English verse, with the author's 
sanction, in the second double number of Poet./ore—September 15. This drama is 
on an English theme, is-full of action, and is a marked success on the German stage 
(copyright applied for). A portrait of the author, and a critical and biographical 
account of him, will also be given. 


Yearly Subscription, $2.50. Double Numbers, each 50 cts. 
POET-LORE CO., 1602 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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— The Congregationalist. 





















































THE ETHICAL RECORD. 


A RECENT PUBLICATION OF THE ETHICAL SOCIETIES, 


Complete set, ten numbers, INDEXED AND BOUND IN FINE CLOTH 
IN ONE VOLUME, $2.50; single numbers, 20 cents. 


. 
The Eruicat Recorp contains the following important series 
of papers describing the opportunities for the study of Ethics in 
some of the leading universities in this country and in England. 


Ethics in Harvard University. By Professor Josiah Royce. 

Ethics in Cornell University. By Professor J. G. Schurman. 

Ethics in the University of Michigan. fy Professor John Dewey. 

Ethics in Yale University. By Professor George T. Ladd. 

Ethics in the University of Pennsylvania. By Professor George Stuart Fullerton. 
Ethics in Cambridge University. By John S. Mackenzie, M.A. 

Ethics at Oxford. By S. Alexander, M.A. 


Among the other important papers are the following, by Pro- 
fessor Felix Adler: 
Ethics and Culture. (April, 1888.) An address before the Harvard Philosophical 
Club. 
The Influence of Manual Training on Character. (January, 1889.) 
A School of Philosophy and Applied Ethics. (April, 1889.) Reprinted, 5 cents 
a copy. 
The Moral Instruction of the Young. (July, 1889.) 
The Aims of the Ethical Society. (October, 1889.) Reprinted, 10 cents a copy. 
The Ethics of Divorce.—I. (January, 1890.) 
The Ethics of Divorce.—II. (April, 1890.) 


The table of contents also includes, among other articles : 


The Practical Value of Philosophy. By Professor Josiah Royce. (April, 1889.) 

The Idea of Justice in Plato’s *‘ Republic.” By Professor Paul Shorey. (Jan- 
uary, 1890.) 

A School of Economics. By Hon. Carroll D. Wright. (January, 1890.) 

The Teaching of the History of Religions. By jean Réville. (January, 18go.) 

The Study of the Political and Social Sciences. By Professor E. J. James. 
(April, 1890.) 

A Help to the Moral Life. By Wm. W. Salter. (April, 1890.) 

A School for the Science of Charity. By J. G. Brooks. (April, 1890.) 

The Ethics pth the Assyrians and Babylonians. By Professor Morris Jastrow. 
(July, 

sieiectecions and Working-Women. By Professor F. H. Giddings. (July, 
1890. ) 

George Eliot’s Views of Religion. By W. M. Salter. (October, 1889.) 

The Ethical Movement Defined. By Stanton Coit. (October, 1889.) 

What is an Ethical Society? By W. L. Sheldon. (October, 1889.) 


This publication contains, in addition, interesting reports of the 
practical works of the Ethical Societies. " 


Address: INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS, 


1602 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 


OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, 


Was founded at Philadelphia, December 14, 1889! It was organized 
in answer to a long-felt want, on the part of students of economics, 
politics, and sociology, for a society which could do in the general field 
of political and social science what similar associations here and abroad 
are doing for natural science. The Hand-Bookeof the Academy just 
published shows a membership of 1978. 

The Academy is not limited in its membership to the United States. 
It is, on the contrary, international in scope, and now has members in 
nearly every civilized country. Any one may become a member who, 
being nominated by a member, is approved by the Council. 

The Academy aims to be a means of bringing together the scholars 
of all countries and of giving them a medium for the interchange of 
views. . It holds regular meetings at Philadelphia, at. which papers and 
communications may be submitted by members. 

The Proceedings are published in the form of a Bi-monthly Review, 
called the ANNALS OF THE ACADEMY, which is sent to all members of 
the Academy free of charge. 

The Annual Fee is $5.00. 

The Life-Membership Fee, exempting from Annual Fees, $100. 

Applications for membership should be sent : 


AMERICAR ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, 
Station B, Philadelphia. 


OPINIONS OF THE ACADEMY AND ITS WORK. 


“* The periodical ranks gg | very high and is extremely igteresting.”"—Prorgssor Caro 
‘a 


Ferarris, Royal University, Padua, Italy. 

“ Your new venture takes an honorable place in the scientific world.”"—Prorgssor Dr. E. v. 
Boreum-Bawerk, Vienna, Austria. 

«I am convinced that the Annals will be for Europe as well as America a valuable depository 
of information, and a powerful organ for the study of political and social science.’’—Prorgssox 
Epc. Logntnc, University of Halle, Germany. 

“The high scientific standing of the Annals is <enerally acknowledged and appreciated in 

ny.” —Prorgssor O. Waxscuavuer, Darmstadt, Germany. 

“« One thing I am not in doubt of,—viz., the Academy’s success,—and I greatly rejoice in it.’’ 
—Presipent F. A. Wacxer, Mass. Institute of Technology. 

** It is a matter of congratulation and augurs well for the future of the science, that we have 
found occasion to inaugurate another economic journal of a strictly scientific character.’’— 
American. 

“ A complete analysis, impossible here, of the present number, printed with all the care which 
we are accustomed to, among the Anglo-Saxons, would astonish by the variety and value of its 
contents.”’"—/Journal de Geneve, Switzerland. 

“The Publications of the American Academy of Political and Social Science give excellent 
promise of a splendid future.”"—Z’ Universita, Bologna, Italy. 

“The of the American Academy will outrank any similar publication in the country.”’ 
—Cleveland Leader. 

** Allow me to say that you are doing an excellent work in Political and Social Science, and I 
believe that the influence of your labors is felt throughout the country. I trust that you may be 
able to carry forward the work that you have so grandly begun.”"—H. H. Fresr, Professor of 
Political Economy, Cornell College, lowa. 

“ The work of the Academy touches the vital questions of Political and Social life, and treats 
them in a thoroughly scientific manner.’’—/alif/ax Mercury, April 25, 1891. 

“In the pages of its Annals there is to be found a wealth of valuable matter that places it in the 
frontrank of publications devoted to political and social subjects in any language.”’—Philadelphia 
Record, April 15, 1891. 

“* The newest of the notable politico-scientific quarterlies is entitled Tue ANNALS OF THE 
American Acapemy oF Pocrricat anv Soctat. Science. The American Academy was 
founded somewhat more than a year ago, and it includes most of the recognized political thinkers 
and schelars of the country.” — 7he Keview of Reviews, May, 1891. 
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Foreign countries, $2.50 a year. 
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Si translation into agian by coupetent 
All persons interested in Statistics should purchase 


"The History, Theory, and Technique of Statistics,” 


7. By Professor AUGUST MEITZEN, University of Berlin, 
{ Translated into English by Dx. ROLAND P, FALKNRER, University of Pennsylvania. 














a Part I., History Price $1.25 
Part I1., Theory and Technique.......Price $1.50 
This is the first treatise on Statistics to be published in the English 


will recognize the importance of the service which Academy renders to the 
undertakings. 


i Students of will be especially interested in this systematic development of 
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and the statistical argument ace carefully analyzed. Thus the work covers one of 
the most important portions of the field of 
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other publications of the Academy, free of Either part separately, or both 
_ together; sent to any address, post-paid, on of price. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, 
‘ * anon B., i Pepin, Pa. 


PRESS COMMENTS: 
Every one interested either in the theoretical or the practical aspects of the 
Science of Statistics will be glad to learn of this accession to our stock of scientific 
a ‘ material.” —Science, February 20, 1891. 


ns ee ee eee oe eee the 
‘ History of er Foatenes August Meitzen, of Berlin, which marks a distinct 
advance in Statistical theo: The work. bas been ably translated and gives a state- 


4 ment of the best scientific "honght of Germany." —Pudlishers’' Weebly (New York), 
a April rr, 1891. 
“ Professor. Meitzen’s work represents a full statement of theoretical Statistics in 
a small compass, The work covers systematically the whole field of Statistical 
theory.""— Review of Reviews, April, 1891. 
‘sidan will be welcomed by all students of Economic Science with interest. — 
Detroit Tribune, April 12, 1891. 
‘Of great interest to students of Economics and Politics.” — Chicago Tribune, 
April 11, 1891. 
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Numbers 1 to 26, together with Proceedings of the Academy, Personal Notes, 
Book Notes, Miscellany, etc., constitute the first volume of the Publications, and 
were sent free to all Members in the form of “ The Annals with 
Numbers 27 to 31 were issued as the first number of Volume II. 

Annual Membership Fee, $5.00. Subscriptions for the Publicatioas and Ap- 
plications for Membership should be addressed 


American Acddemy of Political and Social —: 
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